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Walkers in the Peak District National Park. An 
article by Gerald Haythornthwaite appears on NOVEMBER 1954 
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An elegant one-piece case with 
a panelled front now gives 
greater dignity to the famous 
Ascot 709 and 709B multipoint 
water heaters. The new case 
is also easier to keep shining 
bright, for it is of deep-drawn 
steel without any joins, and is 
vitreous enamelled all over 
to present an unbroken surface 
that time cannot tarnish. The 
change is only to appearance ; 
mechanism, operation and 
high efficiency are unaltered. 
An advantage that fitters will 
appreciate is that removal of 
the one-piece case gives free 
access to all parts of the 
heating body. 

* 
A similarly panelled one-piece 
case is now fitted to the Ascot 
SG32/1 bath water heater. 
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Gas burns clear and clean. It does not waste its substance in smoke. 
By the time the gas comes to the burners the smoke has been put to 
work by the Gas Industry in a hundred different ways, all of them 
beneficial, all of them contributing to keep down fuel costs. Apart 
from fighting unhealthy smog, the filthiest and the most expensive 
blanket in all history, gas gives a clear answer to the question: What 
is the true cost of fuel? A gas bill is for fuel used. Gas needs no 
special equipment for handling or storage, no replacement stocks, 
no extra labour to look after these things. Delivery is continuous, 
of legally guaranteed calorific value. Clearly, there are advantages 
about gas that you should consider in your plans. 


Clear Guidance 


HROUGH your Area Gas Board NAME 
Frou can bring the full resources 

of the Gas Industry to bear on fuel 
problems. The Boards’ specialists 
are always available for consultation 
and their services are free. If you 
would like the latest information 
about gas, get your secretary to fill in 
these details (or pin this advertise- 
ment to your letter heading) andsend =~" ee = 
to your Area Gas Board or to the Gas 

Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, London,8.W.1..§3§ WE NEED HEAT FOR ........- 





ADDRESS 











The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal GCG.7B 
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FENCING he 
Manufactured and Erected by 


Penfold—the best in fencing—was 
chosen for the Newmarket Road 
Housing Site for the City of Cam- 
bridge (T. V. Burrows, A.M.I.C.E., 
M.1.Mun.E., City Engineer and Sur- 
veyor. Contractors: John Mowlem 
& Co, Ltd.) 

This is an artist’s impression of a 
small section—the Chain Link Fen- 
cing, Concrete Posts and Fittings 
were all manufactured at our Wat- 
ford Factory and erected by a team 
of our specialist erectors over two 
years ago. 


rec 


FENCING AND ENGINEERING LTO 


You are invited to visit us at STAND NO. 237 (Grand 
Hall Gallery), Public Works and Municipal Services Con- 
gress and Exhibition, Olympia, London, November | 5-20 


IMPERIAL WORKS - BALMORAL ROAD - WATFORD - HERTS 


Telephone: Watford 2241 


Telegrams: ‘Penfold, Watford”. 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farm land, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (gos. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
Library and ‘Tea-room, and call on Information Service. 


THE PLANNING CENTRE, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WCa2 
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Family Roasts 
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One of the Four Foundations 
of Modern Living 
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The oven roasts evenly, meat is tender and 
juicier ; pastry comes out as it should. The grill 
is large and heats all over, evenly. Simmering 
gently, boiling fiercely, baking like a genius— 
it’s all one to an electric cooker. The cooker is 
clean and the kitchen keeps clean too. You can 
do a lot of cooking for a very little cash. 


See the Four Foundations 
of Modern Living at your 
Electricity Service Centre—— 














ELECTRIC ELECTRIC WASHING ELECTRIC 
COOKER WATER HEATER MACHINE REFRIGERATOR 
Keep in touch with all the latest work-saving ideas for 
the home by visiting your Electricity Service Centre. 
Ask there for the new free book, “‘Life with Electricity”. 
Or write for a copy to the Electrical Development 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 
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Civil Defence 


THERE ARE such unanswerable 
social and economic arguments in a 
time of peace for limiting the size and 
reducing the concentration of our 
cities that we have always been reluc- 
tant to treat as more than a secondary 
or tertiary argument the relative 
safety of city dwellers and their in- 
dustries against air attack during war. 

Weapons of offence and defence 
change so rapidly that it has at times 
been possible for wishful thinkers to 
suggest the possibility that (as in the 
old days of walled towns) concentra- 
tions of people might be more easily 
protected by concentrations of armed 
defence. In view of the inherent 
elusiveness and speed and the likely 
numbers of attacking aircraft this 
has never seemed a plausible comfort 
to our (admittedly inexpert) judge- 
ment; and indeed the bitter experi- 
ence of two wars has confirmed the 
common sense expectation that the 


and Planning 


lethal and d ‘structive effectiveness of 
bombs will vary in direct ratio with 
the size and density of their targets. 

Who can seriously doubt that what 
was true of high-explosive and fire 
bombs will be many times truer of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs? And 
what are the odds in a gamble on the 
advance of the weapons of intercep- 
tion overtaking and cancelling out 
that of the weapons of attack? Very 
small, we should say, on a study of 
past form. 

It is a remarkable (and from our 
point of view, fortunate) fact that at 
this moment of historic time, and as 
far ahead as we can see, the pattern 
of city and town arrangement that 
would be the best for military pur- 
poses (both of attack and defence) 
would also be the best for social and 
economic purposes. Towns must, for 
reasons of mass production, society, 
education, and culture, be of at least 
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moderate size ; and for reasons of easy 
access between homes and work- 
places it is better that they should not 
exceed a moderate size. For amenity, 
health, and pleasurableness they 
should ideally be in groups separated 
by wide country belts, with good com- 
munications between them. We need 
not pursue this specification into a 
precise formula of size; the outcome, 
for all practical purposes, is that 
many of our small towns and in- 
dustrial villages would be more 
efficient, socially and economically, 
if a bit larger; and all our big cities 
more efficient, in both ways, if con- 
siderabiy smaller and more open. 

In discussions with military and 
civil defence experts in America and 
this country we have been assured, 
time and time again, that exactly the 
same considerations and conclusions 
engage them. Complete scattering of 
population over the whole face of the 
land would be safest from attack, but 
would leave a nation no industrial 
power for any sort of defence. Moder- 
ate grouping is necessary; big con- 
centrations dangerous. The condi- 
tions of military power are the same 
as those of production and social life. 

Thus, while in this issue of defence 
we are, through past neglect of con- 
trol of the size and placing of towns, 
faced with the terribly serious prob- 
lem of how to make the best of a bad 
situation, we are not faced with any 
dilemma as to what is a wise direction 
of policy for development and re- 
development. All the arguments, 
social, economic, and military, march 
together. To the utmost extent and 
with the greatest speed possible we 
ought to be opening out our congested 
cities, prohibiting the settlement or 
expansion in them of further industry 
or business, developing new towns 
and expanding suitable small towns, 
and taking every opportunity of 
transferring employment from places 
of high concentration to places of 
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relatively low but sufficient concen- 
tration for productive efficiency. 

We are of course well aware that 
permanent dispersal and deconges- 
tion is necessarily a slow process. It 
does not in any way eliminate the 
need of the preparations for mass 
evacuation and other expedients of 
civil defence in case of war that the 
Government are now putting in 
hand. “Don’t worry; it may not 
happen!” is a sound working maxim; 
especially when there is one good 
reason—a common desire for self- 
preservation—for the hope that the 
worst may not happen. But it is 
surely wise, in any attainable degree, 
to minimize risks and reduce the con- 
sequences of disaster. It is insenate 
folly to continue the suburban ex- 
pansion of large towns or to redevelop 
them at high density, and thereby to 
increase the quantum of vulnerability 
to single bombs. Every hundred 
thousand people we can, in the next 
few critical years, release from con- 
gested or overbuilt places and re- 
house, with their work, in smaller 
towns, will reduce by that number the 
masses for whom evacuation pro- 
visions and the most difficult civil 
defence services must be provided. 

If permanent dispersal on these in- 
telligent lines were more costly than 
high-density or suburban redevelop- 
ment, we would still argue for it as 
socially far more satisfactory and in 
no very long run industrially and 
economically far more efficient. In 
fact the evidence is that low-density 
redevelopment, with a considerable 
measure of dispersal, will be less costly 
in capital and subsidies. It will in- 
crease rather than diminish the value 
of home food production 

The economic, social, and nu- 
tritional madness of urban concen- 
tration has been demonstrated again 
and again in our pages. Will it be 
continued when it is recognized to be 
military madness also ? 
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SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, CH 


Widespread regret will be felt at the death of Mr B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, CH, on 8 October 1954 at the age of eighty-three. We 


print a personal memoir by R. L. Reiss. 


the press to the valuable work Mr 
Rowntree performed in rousing 
the nation to its responsibilities by 
his investigations into social and 
economic evils, In this personal note 
I concentrate upon the service he 
rendered to housing and town plan- 
ning and in particular to the Town 
and Country Planning Association. 
I first met him in 1912 when he was 

a member of Mr Lloyd George’s 
Land Inquiry Committee and I was 
head organizer of the Rural Inquiry. 
For the next two years I worked 
closely with him and learnt the im- 
portance of accurate investigation 
as a basis for constructive measures. 
Already he had been for several 
years associated with his father in the 
foundation and development of New 
Earswick village outside York, plan- 
ned by the late Sir Raymond Unwin 
and Barry Parker who had already 
prepared the plan for Letchworth. 
New Earswick remains a prototype 
of what is now termed a “planned 
neighbourhood” with a life of its own, 
though related to York. Rowntree 
was largely responsible for Raymond 


Fie TRIBUTES have appeared in 


Unwin being appointed in 1914 chief 


town planning inspector to the then 
Local Government Board—an ap- 
pointment which did so much to make 
town planning a reality and to guide 
development between the wars. 

At the end of 1918, when I had 
undertaken the duties of Chairman 
of the TCPA, Rowntree was instru- 
mental in securing from the Trust 
founded by his father substantial sums 
annually for the Association’s work. 
But for these gifts at a critical period 





Elliott and Fry 


it is safe to say that the Association’s 
work and influence would have been 
far less than it was. 

When Welwyn Garden City was 
founded the Rowntree Trust invested 
£10,000 in the company at a time 
when the raising of capital was ex- 
tremely difficult. 

And again in the early years after 
the second war Rowntree persuaded 
his co-trustees to make substantial 
donations to the Association’s work, 
and in particular for the furthering of 
New Town development and decen- 
tralization, as he never thought the 
provision of good houses sufficient. 
His last major work, English Life and 
Leisure, was a timely reminder, based 
on careful investigation, of the im- 
portance of planning for leisure. 

He was one of the most disinterest- 
ed servants of the public in our time 
and worked up to the end. Many, like 
myself, will feel the lasting debt they 
owe to his influence and character. 
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OBJECTIONS TO NATIONAL PARKS 


Why do people object to National Parks? The author distinguishes 
legitimate and causeless fears, and contends that only in the National 
Parks ts the beauty of the land being preserved and enhanced, and 


its public enjoyment promoted. 


by GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE 


VER THE last four years I have 
O attended and given evidence 
at public inquiries into na- 
tional park designation orders cover- 
ing the Peak District, North York 
Moors, and the Yorkshire Dales, and 
I have carefully followed the direction 
of shots fired by anti-parkers at the 
Exmoor inquiry. I have concluded 
that there is a definite pattern in the 
objections to national parks, which it 
may be of value to trace. 

That there should be any opposi- 
tion to their establishment is dis- 
heartening. There never was a statute 
with more praiseworthy objects than 
the National Parks Act. Its effects are 
wholly civilizing. Probably this stimu- 
lates some of the opposition which 
seems to prefer a partial, not a whole 
civilization, where human content- 
ment depends on the products of in- 
dustry. The mark of their world is to 
believe that to desire a television set 
is good and sane; and that to prefer 


some dramatic and eternal beauty of 


sky and hill without the superin- 
cumbrance of a 750 foot TV mast is 
thoroughly unbalanced. 

Behind this attitude lies a formid- 


able bulk of thoughtless opinion of 


the “you can’t live on beauty” school. 
Fortunately, because it is thoughtless 
it has no means of coherent expression 
but it will from time to time mumble 
alarmingly parrot phrases which 
have been fashioned by intelligent 
but perverse people who have other 
reasons for attacking national parks. 

The pattern of objections at the 


designation inquiries is of import- 
ance because its exposure may help to 
lay the ghost which has been stalking 
Whitehall ever since the first national 
park was established in the Peak. 





The fruits of access. Rock climbing in the 
Peak District National Park. 

What else but a ghost can account for 
the increasing nervousness which has 
attended the Ministry’s accouche- 
ment of each successive national 
park ? 
Allaying the Real Fears 

The objections have often been 
intelligent and not obviously raised 
in Philistia. Foremost have been from 
those who are afraid that they are 
about to lose something of their 
countryside. Grouse shooters, with 
preserves in the high moorlands, 
and farmers, be they the owners of 
flocks of hill sheep or herds of valley 
cattle, are examples of those who fear 
loss through the invasion of their land 
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In the Peak District stone is now being used for public and private housing. This picture 
shows new housing at Grindleford in local gritstone by Bakewell Rural District Council. 


by destructive visiting townsmen. 
Can one say truthfully on any kind of 
evidence that such fears are ground- 
less? It is not reassuring merely to 
quote the law and say: ‘but there is 
no provision in a national park desig- 
nation order for giving public access 
to land.”’ It is much more convincing 
to be able to point to an existing 
national park and demonstrate be- 
yond doubt that the fears of an 
increase of damage or interference 
have not been realized. 

The Peak District National Park 
has been in existence since November 
1951, nearly three years. ‘There has 
been for almost thirty years a continu- 
al and open warfare between grouse 
moor owners and bona fide ramblers 
and mountaineers. For a_ shorter 
period there has been friction be- 
tween farmers and the ordinary town 
visitors who are apt to be careless and 
sometimes to cause damage wilfully. 
The result of making the Peak District 


a national park has not been remark- 
able for any immediate cessation in 
the troubles of farmers, but there has 
been a distinct change in the climate 
of opinion which bodes well for the 
future. This has come about through 
the good sense and public spirit of 
certain grouse moor owners, notably 
the Chatsworth Estate, who have 
promptly and willingly entered into 
agreements with the Peak Park 
Planning Board to allow general 
public access to their moors. ‘This has 
made it possible for the board to 
appoint a paid head warden. It has 
also given the townsman a stake in 
the countryside. Volunteers to help 
the head warden to patrol the access 
areas and the bordering farmlands 
have poured in, and there is now 
growing a large body of young towns- 
men ready to defend the preserves of 
the countryman against the careless- 
ness of their own kind, If there is no 
immediate cessation of trouble, there 
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Lime kilns in Great Rocks Dale. 


is nevertheless the promise of it which 
never existed before. There are 
grouse shooting days when the public 
are excluded from the moors. ad it is 
heartening to hear that the head 
warden with voluntary help has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the moors free from 
walkers to the satisfaction of the 
shooting parties. 


Fears Without Cause 


Losses, tangible losses to farmers or 
anyone with preserves in the country- 
side, must excite sympathy which 
mere losses of prestige will never do. 
Yet the prestige defenders are the 
ones who seem to receive most con- 
sideration from the Ministry. 

The existing local planning auth- 
orities have done much in attempting 
to reduce the force of the National! 
Parks Act. It has always been the 
burden of their case generally that 
there is no need for the powers of the 
National Parks Act in their area; and 
that the powers of the 1947 Planning 
Act are quite good enough for them, 


If, in spite of their opposition, a 
national park is going to be set up, 
then all that is needed, they say, is 
an advisory committee grafted on to 
the normal county planning com- 
mittee. No need for any executive 
planning boards or committees with 
nominated members. One can com- 
prehend the antipathy. The tidy ad- 


ministrative pattern is in danger of 


being broken up and some power, 
some prestige, is being taken away 
from the elected councils. 

Yet in the Peak District, where the 
local planning authorities hotly at- 
tacked the establishment ofa national 
park executive planning board before 
its formation in November 1951, none 
of the fears of the planning authori- 
ties have materialized. Indeed, the 
chairman of the Derbyshire CC, 
once a strong opponent of a joint 
planning board, has on_ several 
occasions since the end of the first 
year’s work made known his con- 
fidence in the board as the correct 
instrument for administering the park. 
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The Peak District Exemplar 

If the breaking of the administra- 
tive pattern and the alleged affront to 
local government prestige in the 
Peak District have had no ill effect, 
have they had any positive goodeffect ? 
A changed administration is not 
necessarily justified because it does no 
harm. What in fact is now being done 
which was not done before? The 
standard of building development is 
exceptionally high; but, it always was 
high in the Peak since the formation 
of the first planning committee in 
1934. Stone is coming into general 
use for public and private housing 
and for public works; this, I think, 
may be fairly claimed as an advance 
made by the new administration, es- 
pecially the wide use of “Davie” 
limestone blocks. The first use of 
Section 26 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act 1947, assisted by 
financial provisions of the National 
Parks Act, is another advance, which 
made possible the removal of a mon- 
strous eyesore at the entrance to 
Monsal Dale, where under the powers 
of the Planning Act alone it would 
never have been challenged. But per- 
haps these are small beer to justify a 
change in management of a large 
part of one county and parts of four 
others. 

The real progress that has been 
made is in the attitude of the Peak 
Park Planning Board towards the 
purpose of its planning functions, 
which permits the board to say at the 
conclusion of their second annual 
report this year: “Jf their labours during 
the year have contributed towards the 
preservation and enhancement of — the 
beauty of this part of England and towards 
its enjoyment they will be well satisfied.” 
What planning authority in the king- 
dom other than a properly constituted 
national park authority could—nay, 
dare—say that ? 

In all their works, in their policy 
statements in regard to industry, 
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forestry, caravans, in the positive 
action of their accommodation and 
access sub-committees, they are in- 
spired by the fundamental purposes 
of the National Parks Act which are 
to preserve and enhance the natural 
beauty of the land and to promote its 
enjoyment by the public. That is the 
difference between a fully constituted 
national park planning authority and 
any other kind of planning authority, 
and the reason why if an area is to be- 
come a park it must first be made ad- 
ministratively capable of being one. 


Mammon 


There remain other powerful in- 
terests which are fundamentally op- 
posed to the national park ideal. They 
rarely appear in public to oppose 
national parks; but in their interests 
contemporary sophists are fully em- 
ployed in conjuring ideas in an 
attempt to destroy the concept of 
natural beauty, and so make way for 
the elements of the new universal 
dynamic landscape, some of which 
are 400 foot cement works’ chimneys; 
750-foot television masts; 120 foot 
lattice steel towers for the 275-kV 
electricity grid; black monocultured 
spruce forests; and mile-long mech- 
anized quarry faces. These seem to 
have connections with Mammon, 
‘the least erected spirit that fell from 
Heaven”, and of that partial civili- 
zation of which I spoke at the be- 
ginning. Yet one feels the drag of such 
advocacy upon the Government of 
this country. Indeed, it has already 
begun to alter the direction of town 
and country planning from an art 
in the arrangement of environment 
to the practice of expediency. 

If Whitehall would pay more 
attention to the real nature of objec- 
tions to national parks and to the 
manner in which they are being re- 
solved in the Peak District there 
would be less anxiety at the birth of 
further national parks. 
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THE SIZES OF TOWNS 


There appears to be a remarkable regularity in the distribution 
of towns by size. The author discloses the pattern, and suggests that 
it is of importance for the planed distribution of population. 


HERE Is a mathematical re- 
lationship of interest to all who 
are seeking to change the geo- 
graphical distribution of populations 
within countries. It can be shown by 
drawing a graph such as that below. 
Logarithmic scales are used. Against 
the vertical axis are plotted the total 
number of “towns” (defined later) 
with populations over specified sizes ; 
on the horizontal axis the specified 
size groups are recorded. The statis- 
tics used for the United Kingdom in 
1951 give an example of the arranged 


material. 

Size of Town Number of towns with 
populations greater than 
size specified 

Over 50,000 95 

. 100,000 49 
250,000 20 
500,000 9 
,000,000 6 
500,000 2 
,;000,000 I 


When the information is plotted 
for the United Kingdom or for most 
other countries, the points recorded 
tend to trace out a straight line, falling 
from left to right across the graph. It 
is a simple statistical operation to 
draw the line so traced into the pat- 
tern of points and this has been done. 
Further, the points will usually lie 
extremely close to the line, which 
makes the relationship all the more 
interesting. 


Definition of a Town 


If the dispersion of populations be- 
tween towns of various sizes is to be 


by G. R. ALLEN 


measured accurately the full popula- 
tion of each town must be recorded. 
It is not desirable to use statistics 
which give the population living only 
within a town’s legal boundaries. A 
town should be considered as ‘“‘an 
area occupied by a continuous series 
of dwellings, factories and other build- 
ings, harbours and docks, urban parks 
and playing fields, etc., which are not 
separated from each other -by rural 
land”? (Professor Fawcett). If it is 
necessary to use statistics of popula- 
tions solely within legal boundaries, 
the results are only likely to be satis- 
factory in countries where, and at 
times when, important suburban 
development has not taken place 
around large and congested towns. 
All the conclusions given later are 
based on calculations employing 
statistics based on Fawcett’s defini- 
tion, except where it is certain that 
the less adequate definition will not 
distort the result. 

The linear pattern usually holds at 
both extremes—that is, when the 
statistical series is extended to cover 
the two or three largest towns or the 
smaller urban areas of 2,000 popula- 
tion. For many countries, the re- 
lationship can be traced out down to 
“towns” of 500 population. There- 
fore, we may regard the lines drawn 
in the chart below as highly signifi- 
cant. Only space has prevented show- 
ing eighty-six relationships, covering 
forty-six countries, and apart from 
those given later, going back in some 
cases to 1790 and the early nineteenth 
century. Nor have only the most 
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NUMBER OF TOWNS OVER 
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A remarkable consistency in the pattern of distribution by size is shown by this logarithmic 
graph. 


favourable results been shown. In 
fact, because of the imperfect nature 
of the statistics, those for Britain 
understate the force of the conclusions. 
The American example is much more 
typical. 


Significance of the Graph 

What do the relationships signify ? 
The clue is found by looking at the 
steepness of the fitted lines. If over a 
period of time the smaller towns grow 
at a greater percentage rate than the 
larger ones the line becomes steeper 
and conversely if the larger towns 


grow at a greater rate. The point is 
illustrated by comparing the British 
results given in the chart. Further, if 
two lines are approximately parallel, 
as are those for Britain in 1951 and 
the United States, the meaning is that 
the importance of the larger towns 
relatively to that of smaller ones is the 
same in each case. If the steepness of 
the fitted line is calculated from the 
chart (in exactly the same way as the 
gradient of a hill is calculated) the 
result is a concise measure of how the 
demographic balance between towns 
of various sizes differs over time and 
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between countries. Thus, in the ex- 
amples given, the slopes are as fol- 
lows: Britain 1086, 13 in 10, 1377, 
14 in 10 and 1951, 10 in 10; and the 
United States, 10 in 10. More briefly, 
these slopes can be summarized as 
being respectively 1-3, 1-4, 1-0, and 
1-0. Similarly the other results shown 
are France eighteenth century, 1°5, 
1946, 1-2; Iceland 1940, 0-9; and 
Iraq, 0-9. 

There are two merits of this man- 
ner of presenting a statistical measure 
of the extent and pattern of urban de- 
velopment. Firstly, it is more concise 
and unambiguous and tells more 
about the urban pattern of a country 
at any time than the more convention- 
al measures used. For example, to be 
told that a particular country has a 
certain percentage of its population 
living in urban areas conveys very 
little, especially in comparison with 
other time or place, since the defini- 
tion of what is “urban” may vary 
considerably. Moreover, such a per- 
centage says nothing about the dis- 
tribution of urban populations be- 
tween towns of various sizes: the 
measure given here does that much 
more concisely than would the ob- 
vious method of quoting percentages 
of population in stated size classifica- 
tions of towns. 


Filling of a Statistical Gap 


The second advantage is more 
fundamental. Geographical demo- 
graphic statistics are usually incom- 
plete except for a few countries in 
recent years. The evidence that there 
is a mathematical pattern formed, 
when towns are arranged by size as 
shown, enables a student of town and 
country planning to work with in- 
complete statistics whereas otherwise 
they would be unable to employ such 
evidence. All three examples for 
Britain illustrate this; even in 1951 it 
is not possible to get adequate statis- 
tics of sizes for towns below 50,000 
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population. Yet it is still possible to 
make a full comparison with earlier 
years, including 1921 (see later), and 
with other countries. 


Value for Town Planning 


From the complete study on which 
this article is based, some conclusions 
of a more general nature are of direct 
relevance to town and country plan- 
ning.* 

1. Statistical analysis suggests that, 
before the Industrial Revolution, the 
pattern of urban development was 
demographically similar in European 
countries. Values to compare with 
those described for Britain in 1086 
and 1377 and for eighteenth-century 
France are as follows: Sweden 1800, 
1°5 and 1865, 1:2; Germany 1871, 
1°45. Now the urban pattern is 
radically different. The larger towns 
have grown at a greater rate and the 
slopes of the lines summarizing the re- 
lationships have fallen considerably. 
Slopes similar to those for the United 
Kingdom and the United States, that 
is with values near 1-0, are common 
for Europe and for the newer coun- 
tries. The element of similarity is an 
outstanding point of the study. 

2. Countries such as Spain and 
Japan have an urban pattern which 
is changing in the same manner as 
those of the more developed and 
densely settled countries. The slope 
for the Japanese data in 1920 gave a 
value of 1-6; in 1950 it is just under 
1-2. For Spain, the coefficient was 1°5 
in 1930, and 1-2 in 1946. 

3. Yet, with the foregoing excep- 
tions and excluding the United King- 
dom, there is no evidence that the 
larger towns have been growing ap- 
preciably at a greater rate than small- 
er towns over the last forty or fifty 
years. Thus the coefficients for Can- 


* The author’s The “‘Courbe des Populations’’, 
A Further Analysis, Bulletin of the Oxford 
University Institute of Statistics, May—June 
1954- 
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ada, France, Germany, and the 
United States have changed little 
during this time. What has been 
happening is that all towns have been 
growing more or less proportionally 
at the expense of the countryside and 
villages and, in the process, the large 
ones have become unbearably big. 
There is a slight indication, and as yet 
it is no more, that the smaller towns 
are now growing more rapidly than 
the larger ones. Much more evidence 
is needed before the possibility can be 
confirmed. 

4. It cannot be said whether these 
last propositions apply to the United 
Kingdom since statistics are only 
available for 1921 and 1951. How- 
ever, in these two years the slopes of 
the lines fitted to the data are the 
same, indicating that the net effect 
over the thirty years has not been for 
the larger cities to grow at a greater 
rate than the smaller ones. This is, 
perhaps, a surprising result. 

5. The most significant conclusion 
is that, although no particular popu- 
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lation distribution is sacrosanct, it 
does appear that at any time popu- 
lation will seek to distribute itself, 
in the face of given geographical 
and economic pressures, according to 
some pattern of the form already 
described. It seems feasible, there- 
fore, that any attempt to redistribute 
population away from the large 
towns, as under the Town Develop- 
ment Act, is likely to run into the least 
resistance if it seeks to achieve changes 
in size so that there results a new 
pattern possessing the characteristics 
described. For example, any attempt 
to increase the size of the smallest 
towns (from the overspill population 
of the nine large conurbations with 
more than halfa million people each) 
will run into unnecessary difficulties 
unless there are appropriate increases 
in the sizes of the medium sized towns. 
The redistribution of population 
must recognize the interdependence 
between towns of various sizes. 
Balanced growth is not an empty 
phrase. 


Regional Trees 


Few parts of Britain can owe more 
of their scenic characteristics to a 
particular native tree than do the 
Sedge and Kenn Moors of Somerset, 
criss-crossed as they are by wide 
drainage rhines bordered by pol- 
larded ‘‘withies” or willows. These 
thrive in such congenial habitat and 
form an effective wind-break against 
gales sweeping inland from the 
Bristol Channel—besides affording 
useful material for making baskets 
and thatching spars. The photo- 
graph shows a striking and unusual 
type of pollarding at Isle Brewers, 
near Taunton. Other less common 
varieties of salix which might con- 
ceivably be planted are s. brit- 
zensis, vividly red-barked in winter, 
and s. vitellina, the Dutch csier, 


similarly brightening dull days with 
orange glow. D. M. 
r 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW AREAS 


The Archdeacon of Chichester told a recent session of the St Albans 
Diocesan Conference of the problems of the new towns, as he has 
seen them in Crawley, and of what the Church is doing there. 
Following are extracts from his speech, and from that of a clergyman 
working on the LCC housing estate at Boreham Wood in Hert- 
Sfordshire. 

Within the Diocese of St Albans four new towns are being built— 
Hemel Hempstead, Stevenage, Hatfield, and Welwyn Garden City 
—anu two LCC Estates. Local authorities also have big building 
programmes. It is estimated that the population of the Diocese, 
which in 1931 was 621,731, and in 1951 was 951,579, will 
have reached a million and a quarter by 1971. 





It ts important to note that Boreham Wood 1s not a new town, but 
in the main a dormitory suburb from which most workers travel 





daily into London. 





StA 

% HE PEOPLE whoare coming to said. Few members of the professional 

live in the new towns are what — or managerial class were coming in to 
in Sussex we call ‘furriners’,’” Crawley, and those already there esta 
the Archdeacon said. “They are were moving out. hav 
Londoners, uprooted from their old The Archdeacon emphasized the clas 
homes, their old habits, their old loneliness of many of the women. The no’ 
pattern of life, brought to the heart men were for the most part well satis- ‘tee 
of the Sussex countryside, to sur- fied: the families had moved to the you 
roundings which are strange and un- _ new town with the factory. The men bak 
familiar to them. The first and most worked and now lived among the « 
immediate problem is to graft this workmates whom they knew. The gro 
new town of Londoners on to the factory played a far more dominating its 1 
existing three old Sussex villages. part in their lives than hitherto. But in 
Somehow they have to be fused to- the women had been moved from sien 
gether, to grow together to form a _ their old and different environments inh 
new community—a community with from a widely scattered area; they the 
a new character and a new ethos. Will were strangers to one another. Many As 
that new community be Christian or had a home of their own for the first hou 
will it be pagan? The answer to that _ time and had to face all the problems me 
question will be decided now, in these of home-making. do 
first months and years while the new “The new towns are young com- rea 
habits and new patterns of life are munities,” the Archdeacon said. to s 
being formed. It will be too late ina ‘“They are communities of the ‘under- as | 

few years’ time.” forties’-—young married couples with 
The new inhabitants came almost young families. That creates a situa- Wh 


entirely from a single social class, he 


tion quite different from the well- 
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Architectural Press 


St Andrews Church and Hall, Bedwell, Stevenage. This dual purpose building was dedicated 
in December 1953. 


established community, where you 
have people of all ages and social 
classes. At present in Crawley we have 
no youth problem, since there are few 
‘teenagers’. But we have masses of 
young children, and quantities of 
babies are born every month. 

“Against this general social back- 
ground, how is the Church to make 
its most effective impact ? One thing 
is of vital importance—the Church 
must be in personal contact with the 
inhabitants of the new towns within 
the first day or two of their arrival. 
As soon as a family gets into a new 
house, the clergy should be there to 
meet them and welcome them, and 
do everything possible to show our 
readiness to help them to settle in and 
to solve their many problems. So far 
as possible, that is being done. 


What the Church is Doing 
“We are concentrating as much 


energy as we can on the creation of 
good, efficient Sunday schools, and 
the people are most anxious to send 
their children. The diocese of Chi- 
chester has appointed a whole-time 
Sunday school organizer for the town 
of Crawley alone. 

“In a new town, the Church also 
has a wonderful opportunity in the 
administration of Holy Baptism. We 
have well-printed posters all about 
the town telling parents where to go if 
they want a child baptized. When an 
application is received, the home is 
visited by one of the clergy, and quite 
simple but clear teaching is given 
about the nature and meaning of 
baptism. We find that parents ap- 
preciate it. Often it results in older 
children being presented also, and in 
some cases to parents coming for- 
ward for adult confirmation. 

“‘We find it very important for the 
Church of England to work as far as 
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possible in close co-operation with the 
other Christian denominations.” An 
inter-denominational committee was 
responsible for negotiations with pub- 
lic authorities and the new town 
corporation, and for planning the 
Church building programme. They 
had together met the trade unions, 
the Crawley trades council, and the 
employers of the Crawley industrial 
group. “The fact that we have gone 
together has made a remarkable im- 
pression.” 


A Dormitory Housing Estate 


The Reverend C. W. Lawrence, 
who with his family was one of the 
first to move a little over a year ago 
into the second part of the Boreham 
Wood LCC estate said: ““Our people 
are mostly excited and deeply grate- 
ful for the chance of a new life, a new 
house, and a new home. The priest 
hears many human stories of the 
families who have waited for eight or 
for ten years. It has seemed that they 
have waited in vain, and then sud- 
denly the chance has come, and for 
the most part they are thrilled beyond 
words. But they are, too, a little afraid 
of life in the new area, and they do 
indeed value the friendship of the 
parish priest as he comes to visit 
them. 

*‘We cannot say that the people are 
waiting for the Church or that they 
are overjoyed to see the priest because 
he signifies that the Church is there. 
Only one family in 140 families on the 
estate had any living contact with the 
Church before moving out. The 
majority of the people are ‘C. of E.’ 
but they cannot even tell me the name 
of their old parish. Here is an oppor- 
tunity which, unless the Church 
takes at this present time, it will lose 
for a generation or for ever. We have 
got to step right in—and it works. 


Makeshift Accommodation 
*““We have our services in a con- 
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tractor’s canteen*—not a very at- 
tractive place. We have to move our 
Church furniture in on a Saturday. 
We have to sweep it and scrub it and 
prepare our Church and there we 
have our services on a Sunday. Many 
new families are coming. We have to 
have an adventurous spirit. It may be 
considered a risk to say to a man who 
has come to the Church for the first 
time ‘Joe, I’m glad to see you, you're 
a sidesman from now on’—but giving 
a mana job to do will draw him more 
fully into the true fellowship of the 
Church. New opportunities: new 
traditions. 


Tenants Willing to Help 


“One of the encouraging things is 
to see how the few Church people— 
however different their traditions— 
will work together. They see the point 
—here is the Church and here is the 
Church’s job to do. There is no time 
to waste on arguments about cere- 
monial or the lack of it. There is a 
wholesome harmony produced as 
families with different backgrounds 
come together in the Church and they 
in turn go out to bring in others. They 
are learning the true doctrine of the 
Church that the Church is not an 
attachment to a building—much as 
we need a building—but that it is the 
living family of God. Proportion- 
ately, only a few come to Church yet. 
For several months, our Family Com- 
munion at 9.30 a.m. was attended by 
forty-five or sixty people. Last Sun- 
day, we came to our first birthday, 
and there were seventy-eight. They 
are taking their place in community 
life—in the community association 
and the tenants’ association—and 
helping in many ways to enlarge the 
influence of the Church. There is no 
mass movement, but steadily, week by 
week, new people are being drawn in. 


* HRH The Princess Margaret laid the 
foundation stone of a permanent Church on 
23 October. 
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“They are doing their utmost to 
contribute towards the cost of the 
new building. Though wages may be 
high, they have very high expenses. 
They have higher rents than they 
have ever paid before. They have to 
go back to London to work and many 
of our families are paying over 30s. 
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a week in fares. Many are furnishing 
a house for the first time. And, of 
course, it is only the people who see 
the point and want a Church who are 
going to help. We are paying our way 
and in addition, in under twelve 
months, we have raised just over 
£300 for the new building.” 





DIOCESE OF ST ALBANS 
CHURCH BUILDING PROGRAMME IN THE NEW AREAS 


COMPLETED 

The Church of St Barnabas, Adeyfield, 
Hemel Hempstead. 

The Church and Hall of St Andrew, Bedwell, 
Stevenage (dual-purpose building). 
The Church of All Saints, Oxhey Place, 

LCC Estate. 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

The Church and Hall of the Holy Cross, 
Boreham Wood (dual-purpose build- 
ing)—dedicated on 28 September. 

The Church of St Michael and All Angels, 
Birchwood, Hatfield. 

The Church and Hall of St Michael and All 
Angels, Boreham Wood (dual-purpose). 
Foundation stone laid by Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Margaret on 23 
October. 


The Church of St Luke, Leagrave. Founda- 
tion stone to be laid by Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, 27 
November. 


1955-6 PROGRAMME 

Church buildings at: 

Warners End, Hemel Hempstead 

Bennetts End, Hemel Hempstead 

Welwyn Garden City 

Broadwater, Stevenage 

Shephall, Stevenage 

Marshalswick, St Albans 

Cotton Mill, St Albans 

Goldington, Bedford 

Dunstable 


Is the Green Belt justified? 


What is the purpose of the Green Belt ?—To prevent urban sprawl and pre- 
mature subdivision, to provide for rural pursuits close to the city, to allow the 
building of institutions away from the built-up areas, for rural and extractive 
industry, tourist establishments, places of assembly—not one purpose but a 
multitude of purposes. 

Conceived as a unified area around the city which can be fully planned 
countryside allowing for husbandry of the land and the maintenance of beauty, 
character, and tradition—an area containing the city to its population 
capacity—this, then, is the Green Belt, preventing the outward sprawl, pro- 
viding an escape from urban living with mental and physical relaxation. 

In all directions within the county we can see the need for this provision, and 
the fulfilment of its aims. . . Throughout a broad swathe of farming land we 
find stable agricultural development with a number of properties previously 
lying idle now developed for agriculture. Within the inner Green Belt wedges 
penetrating deeply into areas of urban zoning, and in the extensive sandstone 
plateau areas of Green Belt, the agricultural picture is less satisfactory, the 
emphasis changing here to the importance of a belt of countryside, preventing 
haphazard growth. 

The Green Belt ideal will not be achieved overnight by some strange 
wizardry, for it is a complex conception requiring time and patience. It will 
need constant review. But there can be no doubt as to its success. 

From Civic Development (Sydney, NSW), February 1954. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 








The Edinburgh Congress 


Of nearly 1,000 delegates at the 
twenty-second Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, about half came 
from overseas. Foreign visitors were 
undoubtedly impressed by Edin- 
burgh—its site and some of its plan- 
ning—and the city proved an admir- 
able venue for a congress. Of the 
subjects discussed—land-use policy, 
housing density, and slum clearance 
and rehousing—the last attracted 
most attention; so much that on one 
occasion the room allotted proved 
quite inadequate for those who wish- 
ed to take part in a study group upon 
it. There was some feeling that the 
system of study groups needs im- 
provement; that either they shouid 
be segregated by language, or the 
head-phone translation system, which 
worked well at the main sessions, 
should be available for study groups. 
This would add heavily to the cost of 
a congress, but a great part of the real 
work is done in study groups, and it is 
essential that they shall be so run as to 
facilitate a full exchange of views. 

Hr Erik Rolfsen, of Oslo, was 
elected President in succession to 
Mr L. S. P. Scheffer of Holland; and 
Monsieur Charles Pranard of France 
was elected Deputy-President. To 
the Bureau, now enlarged to twenty- 
one members, new members elected 
included Mr S. L. G. Beaufoy of 
London, Mr O’Harrow of USA, 
Senor Sa e Melo of Portugal, Pro- 
fessor W. Ostrowski of Poland, Mr 
Humphrey Carver of Canada, Hr 
C. Nielsen of Denmark, and Mon- 
sieur Jean Canaux of France (Hon. 
Secretary). Regret was expressed at 





the retirement at his own wish of Mr 
Walter H. Blucher of the USA, who 
had been a member of the Bureau 
during many years. 

The next Congress will probably 
be in Vienna in June or July 1956. In 
the meantime there will be a council 
meeting and conference at Bordeaux 
in the late summer of 1955. 


TCPA Scandinavian Tour 


This year’s TCPA study-holiday 
tour, to Norway and Sweden, was an 
outstanding success in every way. 
After the sea voyage from Newcastle 
to Bergen, the party’s short stay in 
that beautifully situated town was 
made memorable by explanations of 
the history, planning, and housing of 
the town and region by Hr Bjarne 
Lous Mohr, the planning officer, and 
his deputy Hr Einar Carlsen, a con- 
ducted tour of the area, and a muni- 
cipal luncheon at the delightful 
mountain restaurant of Floyen. A 
day’s train ride by a magnificent 
scenic route took the party to Oslo, 
where for four days they were hand- 
somely entertained by the city auth- 
orities and had the generous guidance 
of Hr Erik Rolfsen, the city planner, 
and others. Excursions included a 
boat trip in the island-dotted Oslo 
Fjord with luncheon at a popular 
bathing station, an inspection of the 
City Hall, and visits to the Holmen- 
kollen ski-jump with an official re- 
ception and luncheon, as well as to 
some attractive (and some formid- 
able) housing schemes, to a fine com- 
munity centre, and to the folk- 
museum, Nansen’s Fram and the Kon- 
Tiki raft. 


A tour of the adjoining town of 
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Baerum, which is notable for some 
extraordinarily varied and attractive 
terrace housing, concluded with a 
joyous and friendly evening meal and 
reception by the municipal authori- 
ties, and an informal discussion of the 
problems of a town threatened with 
engulfment by its metropolitan neigh- 
bour. 


Days in Stockholm 


Proceeding by a comfortable sleep- 
er train to Stockholm, the party spent 
seven days in that city, where the high 
spot of many receptions, entertain- 
ments, and instructive visits was the 
municipal luncheon in the famous 
city hall—under the chairmanship of 
Dr Yngve Larsson, head of the city 
administration, many other distin- 
guished personalities of the city being 
present. The city planning was ex- 
plained by Hr Goran Sidenbladh, 
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chief assistant planner. Other days 
were occupied by visits to some of the 
latest suburbs, to the co-operative 
industrial town of Gustavsburg, where 
the party were entertained by Hr 
Olsson, managing director of the 
great pottery factory, to the new 
planned suburb of VAllingby, to the 
industrial town of VAsteras, to the 
university town of Uppsala and to 
Sweden’s ancient former capital Sig- 
tuna. At all these places the party 
were not only expertly informed, but 
lavishly entertained by the authori- 
ties. Herren Hans Quiding and Erik 
Wannfors of the Royal Building 
Board, who made the arrangements 
for this part of the tour, also accom- 
panied the party on most of the visits. 

The party, along with many lead- 
ing Stockholm personalities, were in- 
vited to a reception by His Excellency 
the British Ambassador and Mrs 


Detached houses at Baerum, near Oslo, where the many varieties of family houses, some of 
them in terrace forms, show great architectural resourcefulness. 





John Chear 
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In excavations on the site of the new town hall at the industrial town of Vasteras, Sweden, the 


graveyard of a medieval monastery was uncovered. The TCPA party saw hundreds of 


skeletons awaiting removal to another site. Before the building of the town hall, already started, 
could be completed, special permission for reburial had to be obtained. 


Hankey. And they were glad to be 
able in a small way to reciprocate 
Stockholm courtesies by a dinner 
party at their hotel, when they had 
the pleasure of entertaining, among 
others, Hr Sven Markelius, the city 
planner, Mrs Markelius, Hr Helge 
Berglund, the commissioner for town 
planning, Hr Jarl Berg, the city estate 
director, and Mrs Berg, as well as 
some others already named who had 
given a great deal of time for their 
instruction and pleasure. 


Gothenburg: Work and Play 


Another sleeper train took the 
party to the final stage, a few days in 
Gothenburg, where in addition to 
visits to the planning office under the 
guidance of Hr K. O. Johnsen, the 
city planner, and Hr Tage William- 


Olsson, his predecessor, they were 
informed about the city’s problems 
and achievements. Boat trips in the 
canals and the impressive harbour, 
bus tours of housing developments 
and to the ancient castle of Kungalv, 
several luncheons, and, as a grand 
finale, dinner and a_music-hall 
entertainment given by the combined 
housing associations in the lovely 
Liseberg amusement park, were the 
chief events in the stay at Gothenburg, 
the arrangements for which were 
made by Hr Frans Persson, the city’s 
estate director. 

Many private visits were paid to 
the homes of Swedish and Norwegian 
planners, architects, and business- 
men, during the tour, and many 
friendships were made and renewed. 
On no expedition has the TCPA re- 
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ceived more honour and hospitality, 
and it was impossible not to be im- 
pressed by the prestige British plan- 
ning and the TCPA appear to enjoy 
in Scandinavia, despite the Associa- 
tion’s difference of accent on housing 
and planning policy. 


Lectures on New Towns 


During the tour the leader of the 
party, F. J. Osborn, lectured on the 
British New Towns to well-attended 
meetings of the architects’ and en- 
gineers’ societies of Oslo, Stockholm, 
and Gothenburg, and lively dis- 
cussions took place. Without of 
course criticizing the standards pre- 
vailing in Scandinavia, he explained 
that planning in Britain is necessarily 
influenced by the preference of our 
people for houses with gardens, and 
the relative economy of that form of 
building here. He found there is far 
more sympathy for British practice 
in Scandinavia than would appear 
from the fact that these cities are 
building at present go per cent of 
flats. Many of the advanced thinkers 
there told him that in their opinion 
they are greatly overdoing this sort of 
housing, and that, in the suburbs at 
any rate, a change to a predominance 
of terrace housing is likely. The rea- 
sons for the very marked difference of 
policy are of international interest, 
and will be more fully discussed in a 
later article on the lessons of the tour. 

Among the thirty-five persons who 
took part in the TCPA tour were Mr 
Reginald Stamp, chairman of the 
LCC housing committee, Sir Sydney 
Littlewood, chairman of the Law 
Society’s planning committee, and 
Lady Littlewood, Alderman Hamer, 
vice-chairman of the Montgomery- 
shire CC, and Mrs Hamer, Mr J. 
McIntyre, secretary of the Rural 
District Councils Association, Mr 
and Mrs Brooks Grundy of Corby 
New Town, Mr Lesslie Watson, 
FRIBA, and Mrs Watson, Alderman 
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Keene, ex-Lord Mayor of Leicester, 
and Mrs Keene, Miss Mary Macken- 
zie, housing manager of EastKilbride, 
Councillor and Mrs John Chear of 
Welwyn Garden City, Mr S. H. 
Baker, assistant planning officer of 
West Sussex, and Mr Max Lock, 
MTPI. Mr George Miller, chairman 
of Eastwoods Ltd, and Mrs Miller 
were with the party at the start but, 
to the general regret, had to return 
at an early stage owing to Mr Miller’s 
illness. Miss Hazel Evans was the 
organizing secretary of the tour. 


George Cadbury 


Yet another link with the great 
pioneering days of the industrial 
housing movement is severed by the 
death of George Cadbury, second son 
of the founder of the Bournville 
factory and garden village. Born in 
1878 and for many years a managing 
director of the famous chocolate busi- 
ness, he was always active in housing 
and town planning, as a Bournville 
Trustee, as the author of a valuable 
book on planning, and as chairman 
of the Birmingham housing and town 
planning committee when the city, 
on his initiative, was operating one of 
the first statutory planning schemes. 
He was prominently associated with 
the National Trust and the scheme 
for a green belt for Birmingham. He is 
survived by a daughter and two sons, 
one of whom is George W. Cadbury, 
Director of Operations of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration of the 
United Nations. 


Frau Paula Schafer 


It is with sadness that we record the 
sudden death of Frau Paula Schafer, 
well known as secretary of the Ger- 
man Housing and Town Planning 
Association, and formerly as assistant- 
secretary of the International Federa- 
tion when it; headquarters were in 
Brussels. A woman of considerable 
ability and intelligence, she was a 
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British Rubber Development Board 


In playgrounds many accidents are caused by children falling over or falling off moving 

equipment and a resilient surface can eliminate bruises and scratches. This photograph shows 

children playing on a rubber-surfaced playground at Madworth House, a modern block of 

flats in Stanhope Street, London, NW1. The new surface is durable, non-abrasive, comfort- 
able to the tread, and quick-drying after rain. 


familiar figure at international con- 
gresses, and those who met and talked 
with her at Edinburgh only a day or 
so before will be shocked to hear that 
she died immediately on her return 
to Germany. She leaves a record of 
solid service to housing and town 
planning. 


Planning in Japan 

A talk with Mr K. Onimaru, of 
Japan’s Ministry of Construction, 
who was here for the Edinburgh Con- 
gress, reminded us of the appalling 
problem presented by the growth of 
Tokyo’s population by 400,000 a 
year. It is already over 7 million, but 
the authorities are not yet promoting 
new towns to relieve the metropolitan 
pressure on space. It seems there are 
no powers for compulsory purchase of 
land for housing, and if there were, 
we were told, the cost of land is pro- 


hibitive, being far higher than in and 
around other great cities. The con- 
servation of agricultural land is also 
considered vital. So although high 
flats cost in Japan twice as much as 
traditional houses, the present in- 
tention is to build the flats. 

Mr Onimaru told us that the 86 
million people of Japan have only 
300,000 to 500,000 motor. vehicles, 
and only 8 per cent of the country’s 
roads are paved. One suspects that 
the food supply could be better sus- 
tained or enlarged by the use of 
capital for farm improvement, roads, 
and services, than for costly flat- 
building. In our home experience the 
agricultural or food-supply argument 
is strangely oblivious of the relative 
costs of building and of farm improve- 
ment; and we wonder if it is the same 
in Japan. But their problem is funda- 
mentally more difficult. 
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Duties of a City Planner (USA) 


An announcement (June 1954) of 
civil service positions in the Washing- 
ton DC region includes a note on 
what is expected of city planners. 

“City planners administer, advise 
on, supervise, or perform professional 
work in the development of compre- 
hensive plans, programmes, and 
regulations for the orderly physical 
growth and renewal of cities, towns, 
metropolitan areas, and other popu- 
lation centres, with the objective of 
promoting their economic, social, and 
general welfare. Within statutory 
limits and in close co-operation with 
local authorities they collect, analyse, 
evaluate, and present facts, trends, 
and proposals, and develop inte- 
grated plans and recommendations 
for future growth and renewal. The 
work includes, among other items, 
consideration of population and in- 
come trends, construction costs, pub- 
lic finances, intergovernmental re- 
lationships, and existing and future 
needs for land use, public utilities, 
community facilities, housing, circu- 
lation, and transportation. 

“The quality and difficulty of the 
duties to be performed and the degree 
of responsibility to be assumed vary 
with the grade level, becoming pro- 
gressively greater with each suc- 
cessively higher grade.”’ 


Terms of Appointments 


The positions offered (to US citi- 
zens only) are in seven grades with 
basic salaries from 4,205 to 10,800 
dollars (£1,500 to £3,850) with 
yearly increases, and overtime in ex- 
cess of “the standard Federal work- 
week of forty hours”’. A feature strange 
to us is that permanent or indefinite 
appointments are open to persons up 
to seventy; for persons over seventy 
appointment is “temporary” for a 
year but may be renewed. An appli- 
cant must be able to see to a distance 
with one eye at least, and to hear a 
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conversational voice, with or without 
a hearing aid. A missing limb does 
not disqualify, but a planner ‘must 
possess emotional and mental sta- 
bility”’. 

Competitors are rated on a scale 
of 100; ex-service persons have five 
points added to their “‘earned rat- 
ings”; and disabled veterans, wives of 
disabled veterans, widows of deceased 
ex-servicemen, and divorced mothers 
of disabled ex-service sons or daugh- 
ters, get ten extra points. Evidently in 
this field the USA has gone the whole 
hog of equal pay for equal work. 


Solid Fuel Heating 


The Coal Utilization Council is 
doing very effective publicity for bet- 
ter heating facilities in old houses 
capable of improvement. Its large- 
page and large-type booklet, Making 
Older Houses Fit to Live In, is no doubt 
designed for wall displays and is well 
done. But we regret to find in it a 
picture (twice repeated as if it were a 
special gem) of a dreadful by-law 
street that unquestionably ought to 
be swept away at the earliest po sible 
date. We mustn’t spend money im- 
proving houses that are substandard 
in layout as well as in fittings. 

The exhibition of the Council at 
the Building Centre, Store Street, 
London, W.1, is another good job, for 
which Mr Harold Macmillan, MP, 
at the opening (30 September) gave 
deserved credit to Mr Eric Belling- 
ham. We advise a visit. 


Ministerial Changes 


Welcome to Mr Duncan Sandys, 
MP, who succeeds Mr Macmillan as 
Minister of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment. We recall evidences of his 
genuine interest in planning and new 
towns, and wish him well in his vastly 
important new task. 

Good wishes also to Mr Macmil- 
lan on his taking up his new great re- 
sponsibilities as Minister of Defence. 
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DEFECTS IN THE PLANNING MACHINERY 


The Honorary Secretary of a Local Planning Group criticizes the 
present machinery of Development Planning, and suggests better 
presentation. A County Planning Officer comments on his article. 


ow THAT the development 

N plans have all been published, 

it is opportune to take stock 

and to see whether they have ful- 

filled the high hopes which progres- 

sive planners cherished at the time of 
the passing of the 1947 Act. 


The Hopes Aroused 


For the first time development pro- 
posals were to be prepared for an area 
sufficiently broad in acres and popu- 
lation to afford a decent panorama, 
yet not on so large a scale that the in- 
dividual trees in the wood were in- 
discernible. Now everybody, we 
thought, will be able to envisage the 
broad projection for the generation 
ahead; yet the review at each five 
years will remove the dead-hand in- 
flexibility of the old piece-meal pro- 
grammes. Furthermore, the develop- 
ment plans will now relate and co- 
ordinate the proposals of the initiat- 
ing authorities, those for roads, edu- 
cation, health, and so forth, and will, 
in addition, act as an index to these 
changes, thus tracing the pattern of 
an improving social life. 


And their Disappointment 


The failure to do the latter has been 
a major disappointment, which has 
struck at the very vitals of planning as 
a social science. Instead of an esti- 
mate of the future land requirements 
of services, facilities and uses, against 
which the “providing” departments 
can devise their programmes, the plan 
has become little more than a sym- 
posium of the forecasts of the several 
spending departments based, not at 
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all on social need, but on the appar- 
ent financial resources of the depart- 
ment concerned. This inertia is of 
course defended as being “‘realistic”’ ; 
usually, be it noted, by those who are 
very comfortably situated, the seren- 
ity of their vista unimpaired by the 
sight of rough people playing football, 
their ears unoffended by the noise of 
a children’s playground, their nos- 
trils unassailed by a sewage farm. 

In other words town planning has 
abdicated from a position in the van- 
guard of social progress, and has be- 
come a mere bookbinder of the pro- 
posals of other no less important, but 
chronologically less advanced, social 
providers. The matter was very suc- 
cintly put by the inspector at the 
inquiry into the Surrey plan: ‘The 
Minister of Housing and _ Local 
Government was not responsible for 
initiating any proposals which it was 
considered should be included in the 
development plan by the Minister of 
Education, the Minister of Transport, 
or any other Minister.”” Omnibus 
secundus. 


Obscurity of the Plans 

Another serious weakness in the 
development plans is their almost 
complete lack of comprehensibility. 
The most important attribute of a 
democracy is not at all the liberty to 
shout the odds at a street corner, but 
the securing of the wherewithal to 
understand what is being done to, by, 
and for the people, in order that all 
may be enabled to take an informed 
part in decisions reached. ‘‘Watch 
your local plan” is a slogan appropri- 
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ate to the period of formation of the 
plan, but is lacking in reality if there 
is nothing to be watched or if what is 
there to be examined cannot be 
understood. 

The difficulty has arisen on two 
counts: (a) the seemingly unrelated 
mass of maps and documents which 
comprise the plan, and () the hatch- 
ed notation used to indicate the dif- 
ferent allocations. Under the first 
count you will find that the docu- 
ments consist of reports, statements, 
analyses; some form part of the plan, 
others are merely an account of the 
events leading up to it. The maps con- 
sist of town maps, county maps, de. 
signation maps, and a host of others, 
of which only the first three are the 
official plan. You will see others, and 
you will be shown others, and not only 
you, but those whose task it is to ex- 
plain them to you, will be misled by 
them. 

Under the second count, with the 
old coloured notation, it was possible 
to understand that green represented 
some sort of grass finish to the land, 
and it was possible to remember that 
purple stood for an industrial alloca- 
tion; with the system of hatching now 
in official use consisting of reddish- 
brown lines overprinted on to a dim 
ordnance sheet it has become cor- 
respondingly difficult to remember 
what on earth is meant by close lines 


running NE by N! The change of 


notation, we are told, is dictated by 
the need for economy, as multi- 
coloured printing is known to be ex- 
pensive. 


Ordinary Citizens Fogged 


The broad effect is that the ordin- 
ary intelligent citizen is unable to 
achieve any understanding of the 
proposals, and is obliged to employ 
professional assistance to tell him how 
he is likely to be affected, financially 
or otherwise, by the proposals. Un- 
fortunately, not all those whose 
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responsibility it is, administratively 
or professionally, to advise others 
obtain the same picture of what the 
proposals purport to convey. As one 
of the learned counsel, defending the 
plan at the Surrey inquiry said: 
“Dozens of very experienced advo- 
cates have come and talked for hours 
about matters in the Report and 
Analysis of Survey [sic] which does 
not require the Minister’s approval.” 


Need of Explanatory Pamphlets 

What is wanted is a pamphlet, 
applicable to each borough or district, 
explaining in simple language and in 
general terms what the plan proposes 
for that particular area. Such a docu- 
ment could be printed or duplicated 
according to the anticipated sales. 
Some councils have bewailed the lack 
of interest shown by members of the 
public. Certainly, a number of obtuse 
maps and written documents will 
discourage all but the toughest, 
whereas a simply written pamphlet 
would encourage more citizens to 
take an interest in the broad de- 
velopment of the future. Many coun- 
cils would be agreeably surprised at 
the number of people who would 
show interest and who would express 
a desire to know more. 


Important Things Left Out 


Last, but perhaps not least, is that 
the plan does not purport to show the 
whole of the improvements which it 
is proposed to carry out during its 
period. True, a number of these, such 
as new sewers, would have to be car- 
ried out irrespective of the 1947 Act, 
and do not therefore constitute im- 
proved planning as such. But the line 
of demarcation between what is 
shown and what is not shown does 
not seem to depend on this distinction. 
A number of proposals which are to 
be carried out are indicated in a 
somewhat mysterious document 
known as a capital expenditure fore- 
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cast (again not part of the plan). Now 
it is quite correct that proposals for 
the next two decades should be 
limited to what appears capable of 
achievement, having regard to the 
money and labour force available. 
But it is poor logic to argue this as a 
reason for the non-inclusion of capital 
expenditure items in the plan. Not- 
able examples of this are road im- 
provements and children’s play- 
grounds. The former often involve 
little, if any, change of land use for 
their achievement, but the expendi- 
ture of a few pounds on, say, sealing 
one end of a road may radically alter 
the traffic pattern of a neighbour- 
hood and become a major contribu- 
tion to the future. As such, it is sub- 
mitted, it should be shown, either on 
the map or sufficiently described on 
one of the documents. 
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It is not too late to remedy these 
weaknesses, and they certainly need 
to be remedied if the plans are to be- 
come anything like an adequate blue- 
print of the future. The ministerial 
approach and the consequent direc- 
tive can be altered so that the plans 
become what we are entitled to ex- 
pect they ought to be; the quin- 
quennial revision, in some counties 
due very soon now, can include all the 
work proposed to be carried out dur- 
ing the plan period. In particular, 
the pamphlet can be prepared now, 
thereby arousing interest and afford- 
ing an opportunity for more and more 
citizens to participate in the dis- 
cussions which will, at all levels, pre- 
cede the first revision. We must not 
miss the opportunity which, fortu- 
nately, is still before us, to influence 
the Minister to our will. 


A County Planning Officer writes: 


R DONALD WATSON must not 
M expect development plans to 
wave a magic wand. Plan- 
ning authorities are quite as grieved 
as he is that proposals have to be re- 
lated to the resources available, some- 
times to their detriment. But it is 
wrong to say that proposals are based 
“not at all on social need”’. Naturally, 
an active and progressive mind is 
aware of social needs going far be- 
yond what present development plans 
will provide. But such a one should 
not belittle what the plans are now 
for the first time doing. Has there ever 
before been such a catalogue and 
programme of developments, all 
directed, rightly or wrongly, towards 
satisfying those needs that Mr Wat- 
son has at heart ? 


Unavoidable Technicalities 

To this question Mr Watson may 
reply that he cannot tell—the de- 
velopment plans are too incompre- 


hensible for him to be sure of it. That 
complaint must be answered and the 
answer is this: that the crucial prob- 
lem of town planning is for a public 
authority which does not own the 
land to enjoin a certain line of de- 
velopment to be followed by the 
owners who do. Therefore the au- 
thority’s proposals must be put for- 
ward with a degree of definition 
which will both avoid legal un- 
certainty and, being certain, will 
avoid injustice or any unreasonable 
disregard of the existing facts. This 
principle is at the root of the map’s 
inevitable complications. ‘The whole 
of the technicalities cannot be shown 
on a single map, and the only way of 
attesting the antecedent facts is by 
survey maps additional to the de- 
velopment plan itself. A simple map 
with green for open spaces and purple 
for industrial land, and so on, would 
appeal as a straightforward picture. 
But if it did not dive into a great 
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many more particulars, such a de- 
velopment plan would be wholly up- 
set by the owners for its uncertainty. 


What Can be Done 


583 
is that the plan fails to mention certain 
intended works, like road widenings 
and the development of children’s 
playgrounds. The reason is the de- 








velopment plan’s attempt to restrict 
itself to broad issues, indicating 
policy and leaving details, where 
appropriate, to be negotiated at the 
time of action. This idea has already 


a : ae been frustrated in some directions, 
if the main traditional colours, such é . ‘ nes 
: as my earlier remarks show, but it is 
as the green and purple he mentions, ; “tia ; ; 
: : fe . a laudable principle. I think we 
are introduced in addition. The P 

: : should continue for the present to 
single-colour notation was expressly ; Pie 
9 : , “ relegate detail to the comprehensive 
dengned to permit of this, and it development area ma s (and the new 

should be encouraged. Then I think P P 


; ; supplementary town maps), kee 

also that there is a place for the simple d a F th Bares. dl P 

amphlet which Mr Watson advo- ©°'a!! Out of the county maps, and let 
ae eae , ordinary town maps strike a balance 
cates : but the place will be found after ataisiian tied tie 
the See gg Bag aer The period now drawing to a close, 
aaa gts Me shasta during which development plans 
. im 4 eas ail pee» eae ta have had to be prepared on an un- 
bai oT ; P tried system, concurrently with ec- 
tion, over-simplification, and other onomic stringency and. financial 

. ’ ~ C < i 
eos a the owners detriment. crises, while the law affecting the 
When the plan has been approved it . 


will be more proper to offer a popular Pg s pocket has kept on ——- 
picture of it, and this will fulfil Mr 1as been difficult. We still have much 
of it, ‘ ] 


: : to learn, and the goad of Mr Watson’s 
Watson’s demand when it comes to Paes say a s 
Z : : criticism is salutary enough. But I 
the quinquennial review. a. . 
hope that on reflection he can take 
Keeping to Broad Issues heart at the progress which has been 
The last main complaint to answer made. 


On the other hand I quite agree 
with Mr Watson that the single- 
colour notation, with all its hatchings 
and signs and wonders, can be 
rendered immensely more intelligible 


Nature Cornered 


“Modern work has become dominated by the clock and the machine. . . 
And since the clock and the machine imperiously require our presence at set 
periods of time with only short intervals between them, we are forced to live 
near them. Under this obligation we have no choice but to crowd together 
into cities. And so, if we are to have plants at all, it must be indoors. . . Plants 
also provide companionship. Because humans are such wayward creatures, 
often so greedy and obtuse, many men and women throughout history have 
felt the need for non-human companionship as well. In the past they have 
turned mostly to pets to find it. But here, too, modern living is frustrating us 
by making it increasingly difficult to keep animals, As a result, many people 
have substituted plants as pets. ‘They can be left alone all day without a sense 
of cruelty. They don’t have to be taken out or fed at frequent intervals, ‘They 
don’t take up so much room in apartments, And they don’t bark at neigh- 
bours.”—From The Plant in my Window, by Ross PARMENTER. (Geoffrey Bles.) 
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THE LOCAL CARRIER IN A NEW TOWN 


A man with practical experience explains the need of this service in a 


new town and how it is provided. 


WO YEARS ago, a young man, 
who had been badly shot-up on 
active service, found himself un- 
able to settle down to his former em- 
ployment as the driver of a milk van. 
He wished to be his own master. He 
decided to set up as a haulage con- 
tractor in a new town area. To do this 
entails applying for a licence and the 
application can be opposed by any- 
one who is already supplying trans- 
port in the district on the grounds that 
facilities are adequate. 
Our optimist sought to carry any 
class of goods for anyone within a 
radius of twenty-five miles. The oppo- 


by E. H. B. PALMER, OBE 


sition was appalling. It was suggested 
that something less ambitious might 
stand a better chance. Still, there was 
the fact that this fast-growing town 
lacked a local carrier. 

With a large-scale map, setting out 
the proposition, and supplementary 
details in script, he canvassed the 
local authorities, the vicar, the Rate- 
payers’ Association, the WVS, and 
anyone else to whom the welfare of 
the community was of some concern. 
Assured of such support, he then 
circularized every tradesman, and 
visited those who showed the slightest 
interest. As regards tariff, the views of 


The local carrier provides a much-needed service in a new town. 


Handside Studio 
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the majority were accepted on the 
understanding that amendment 
might prove to be necessary. Here is 
how the plan was explained: 


The Offer of Service 


“T propose to provide retailers in 
this district with a service that will 
take the place of errand boys (no 
longer available). It will obviate the 
need to send a member of the sales 
staff to make a delivery either during 
or after shop hours. 

‘Many customers ask for delivery 
and cannot understand how it can 
be managed by some shops and not by 
others. Inability to oblige means that 
custom may be diverted to these other 
shops, such as the multiple or de- 
partmental stores. As, even from them, 
a daily delivery is not possible, your 
offer of delivery on a certain day in 
the week will be appreciated. My ser- 
vice can help you to make this offer. 

“Orders will be collected each 
morning according to the zone in 
which delivery is to be made that 
afternoon. Unless you want a daily 
call for collection a card will be sup- 
plied for exhibition whenever you 
have anything to pick up. 

“Should a delivery be missed 
through the customer’s absence from 
home and should it not be possible to 
return it to the shop during working 
hours the same day, it will be safely 
stored by me and returned to you the 
following morning. This will, also, be 
the case with ‘empties’. 

“All goods in my care will be fully 
covered by insurance. 

“On the service will be a lock- 
up van with rail on top for ‘empties’. 

“A rates schedule will be fixed to 
suit the majority. 

“If, with this service, you will be 
able to draw your customers from a 
wider radius, remember that the 
outer fringes of this new town are still 
to be developed. 


oor 


The attached large-scale map of 
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the town and its outskirts has been 
marked off into delivery zones. 

“Saturday mornings will be re- 
served for ‘urgents’ within the inner 
circle. 

“T am a fellow townsman whose 
aim it will be to make this service 
thoroughly reliable. Constructive sug- 
gestions will be welcome. The ap- 
proval of the local authorities and 
others concerned with public welfare 
has been assured.” 


The Service Appreciated 


In due course, this new service 
settled down and was well supported 
by the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker. A surprising num- 
ber of toy shops made use of it. In 
fact, the history of carriers whose 
names are, today, household words, 
looks like being repeated. 

Every new town must have its sup- 
ply of water, heat, and lighting. Every 
new town must be linked with the 
outer world by road and rail. Every 
new town has need of internal trans- 
port. For passenger traffic provision 
will be made, but what about the link 
between the shop and its customer ? 
The majority of retailers cannot 
afford their own vans; neither would 
they have enough work for them. 
This delivery service is, therefore, not 
a dispensable luxury. Something of 
the kind is operating in every estab- 
lished town and city. Why should it 
not be offered to a new town as an aid 
to relieving its growing pains ? 

The limitation to one delivery per 
week is no hardship. Should the 
housewife prefer to visit the shopping 
centre herself, and return home 
heavily laden, this is her own affair, 
but it will not stop her complaining 
of having to wait at a windy corner 
for an erratic bus service, of having to 
neglect the morning chores, or of 
having to queue for the homeward 
bus, wondering why there are so few 
seats and worrying over what might 
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have been happening in her absence. 

This link between shop and cus- 
tomer is a very personal one and all 
the better for being entrusted to a 
local man who is known and respect- 
ed by his fellow townsmen; the kind 
of man who will co-operate when a 
latch-key simply has to be left under 
the mat for a few minutes; the man 
who has most of the attributes of the 
old-time village carrier, plus a few of 
today. 

Who are these men and how can 
we know them? It is on record that 
such services are now being success- 
fully operated not only by our friend, 
but also by an ex-driver of the 
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Metropolitan Police, a frustrated 
smallholder, a retired coffee planter, 
and an ex-RAF officer who would 
never have ventured were it not for 
his sister, and she takes her turn at the 
wheel. 

Within three months of his D-Day, 
this local carrier was getting com- 
plaints of his inability to please every- 
one more or less at once. He sought a 
second van, and the application was 
unopposed. He tried again with the 
same result. Now there is the nucleus 
of something that may well develop 
into a local Carter Paterson. It has 
given employment and it has en- 
abled one more loose end to be tied up. 


West Country Landslips 


Most of the losses of land to the sea that receive publicity are on the east 
coast, and most of the gains of land from the sea (as at Harlech) are on the 
west. But there is no safe rule in these matters. A small landslip, which carried 
away part ofa road, occurred at Watchet on the coast of West Somerset during 
last winter. On the cliffs less than twenty miles further west, within one mile 
of the Devon boundary at Glenthorne, a similar landslip occurred some years 
ago. There is no road near but a length of path was carried away—a path that 
would probably have formed part of the projected coastal route from Mine- 


head to Land’s End. 


J. D. U. WARD 
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CAR PARKS FOR SHOPS 


Is it practicable to provide sufficient space in car parks to eliminate 
street parking in front of shops? The author of this article 


expresses a qualified view. 


shopping centre is that one 

should be able to park a car a 
very short distance from the shops. 
The motorist would like to park his 
car in front of the shop, but however 
desirable this may be he rarely 
achieves it at peak shopping periods 
even today; he is even less likely to 
achieve it in the future when the 
number of cars will almost certainly 
increase substantially. Street parking 
is a wasteful use of expensive road- 
way and a source of constant danger 
in a shopping street. We should, 
therefore, aim to eliminate street 
parking altogether and provide an 
alternative which is attractive to the 
motorist. 


F stoopin IN a good design for a 


by WILFRED BURNS 


For suburban centres an open-sur- 
face car park within view of the 
shopping centre should be an ob- 
jective not too difficult to realize. As a 
general rule the size should be over- 
estimated rather than  underesti- 
mated, and it should be possible so to 
site the car park that if experience 
shows it to be too large, part can be 
devoted to some other use. When ade- 
quate parking facilities are the rule 
rather than the exception we shall 
find that the success of a centre de- 
pends to an extent much greater than 
we can now imagine upon the ade- 
quacy of these facilities. 

In central areas the considerations 
are somewhat different. Land in 
the very centre of a town or city has 


In London many bomb sites have been turned into car parks. 


Fox Photos 
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values many times greater than in the 
suburbs and much greater precision 
is necessary in determining the re- 
quirements for car parks. Studies of 
car parking requirements in a num- 
ber of towns have now been made and 
it is possible on the basis of a survey of 
existing conditions backed by exten- 
sive knowledge of the functioning of 
the town to determine the target for 
which one should plan. 


Multi-Storey Car Parks 


Hard and fast rules for deciding 
how these car parks should be pro- 
vided cannot be made, for existing 
conditions will be the deciding factor. 
We can, however, look at the two ex- 
tremes. At one end of the scale we will 
have the town centre which is com- 
pletely built up and where most of the 
property is valuable. Car parks under 
open squares or multi-storey car 
parks, possibly mechanized, which 
can be erected on relatively small 
areas of land, may prove in such cir- 
cumstances to be attractive. They are 
of course very expensive, but there is 
no doubt about the need to solve the 
car parking problem and these ex- 
pensive structures may prove to be 
the cheapest form of provision pos- 
sible in some areas. Having a large 
number of cars parked vertically on 
a small area will produce difficult 
traffic circulation problems and these 
may not be easy to solve when the 
choice of sites is restricted. They will 
also produce many administrative 
and management problems—almost 
certainly they will have to be fee- 
paying parks—and it may take a long 
time for the motorist to gain a respect 
for these new features. 

Will these car parks solve the prob- 
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lem ? I have many doubts myself, and 
even though vast sums of money may 
be expended in the future on them I 
fear that some of our large cities will 
always remain as choked as they are 
today. 


Car Parks in Redevelopment 


At the other end of the scale we 
have those town centres where com- 
plete redevelopment in the foresee- 
able future is not only desirable but 
practicable. In such cases the re- 
development plan may resolve itself 
into a series of large open-surface car 
parks with the shops set around the 
fringes of these parks. In other words 
the pattern of the shopping streets 
would be linked with the provision of 
car parking and ideally there would 
be a large car park at the rear of all 
the shops. The open car park plan has 
many attractions. Firstly, it can be 
free. Of course money is needed to 
buy the land and lay it out, but in a 
redevelopment area the local auth- 
ority should be able to find some of 
this cost reflected in the ground rents 
for the shops and business premises 
for which the car park will be an 
added attraction. Secondly, if it is 
free there should be few management 
problems. Thirdly, provided the car 
park covers a substantial area of land, 
the scale of the initial facilities pro- 
vided can be based on minimum re- 
quirements and not on maximum. It 
should always be possible to roof in 
part of the car park, so forming a 
two-level park if actual requirements 
exceed the minimum provided. This 
flexibility is an important considera- 
tion when dealing with a problem the 
nature and size of which might sud- 
denly change. 


Finstein on City Dispersal 


“TI too am in favour of abolishing large cities, but not of settling people of a 
particular type, e.g., old people, in particular towns. Frankly, the idea strikes 
me as horrible.”,-—A.BErt Ernstein: Letter to Cederstrém. 
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SLOWING UP THE GRASS 


The use of chemicals to retard the rate of growth of grass and save 


the cost of cutting, for example on roadside verges, 1s the subject of 


experiments described in this article. 


N 1949 it was discovered that 
| maleic hydrazide would retard 

the growth of trees, plants, grasses, 
and weeds of nearly all kinds to a 
greater or lesser degree, and many 
experiments on these lines have since 
been carried out. There are many 
formulations of this chemical, which 
is based on the rocket fuel hydrazine; 
the best-known is MH—4o0. 

In America it is being used, 
among other things, for the inhibition 
of grass growth, the prevention of 
sprouting in potatoes and onions, the 
retarding of growth in hedges, and the 
control of suckering in tobacco plants. 
Most of these uses are being tried out 


by E. R. WEBBER 


in this country but at present only the 
control of grass growth is being 
advocated by the manufacturers and 
responsible research bodies. 

The maintenance of roadside ver- 
ges in a safe and tidy state with the 
minimum of labour is an important 
problem today and local authorities 
are interested in anything which will 
help towards this end. Maleic hydra- 
zide may be an answer to this prob- 
lem as well as useful for public parks, 
cemeteries, and so on where a con- 
siderable labour force is needed to 
keep down the sward. 

Maleic hydrazide is a growth in- 
hibitor; not a weed-killer. If used in 


Type of machine eminently suitable for spraying roadside verges with maleic hydrazide. 


Sloman and Pettitt 
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recommended dosages it can cause no 
lasting harm to grass plants. It is 
applied in the form of spray. A com- 
mercial brand which contains 2} lb. 
per imperial gallon of the active 
constituent in combination with an 
organic base is available at present for 
experienced and responsible users 
such as county and borough coun- 
cils. There is no intention of supplying 
this material to the general public— 
in this country—until more exper- 
ience has been gained under diverse 
conditions. In America, however, 
advertisements and articles are ap- 
pearing in the horticultural press 
advocating the use of maleic hydra- 
zide for lawns and many other pur- 
poses. 

Maleic hydrazide slows down the 
cell division of plants and forces them 
to make lateral growth. It is absorbed 
by the plants over a period of about 
thirty hours after spraying and is then 
translocated downwards during the 
next ten to twelve days during which 
time the grass must not be mown. 
Heavy rain up to twelve hours after 
spraying will seriously affect the re- 
sults and any rain during the first day 
or two will wash off part of the solu- 
tion and reduce the effectiveness, but 
once it has been completely absorbed 
it cannot be leached out by the rain. 

For this reason spraying should be 
done, if possible, when no rain is ex- 
pected for thirty-six hours. Windy 
weather is, naturally, not good for 
accurate working and the ideal con- 
ditions are, therefore, when the 
weather is calm with little likelihood 
of rain. 

Spraying can be carried out during 
the spring, summer, or autumn but 
not during the winter. ‘The spring 
application should be made when the 
grass is about 3 in. high and just be- 
ginning to make new growth. Unless 
a very close sward is required no 
mowing will be necessary after spray- 
ing and growth of the grasses should 
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be inhibited for ten to fourteen weeks. 

Summer sprays should be made 
when the grasses are full in order to 
obtain maximum leaf absorption. No 
mowing should be done for ten days. 
The period of inhibition will vary 
from six to twelve weeks and another 
spray can be given as the grasses start 
to grow away. 

Autumn sprays should be applied 
just before dormancy and a further 
dose given in the early spring to in- 
hibit growth for the remainder of the 
season. 

These additional sprays have a 
cumulative effect which increases the 
periods between applications. 


Reports on Experiments 


Experiments have also been car- 
ried out by the Sports Turf Institute 
at the St Ives Research Station in 
combination with the Bingley UDC, 
on roadside verges. Randomized 
plots were arranged and maleic 
hydrazide as the triethanolamine salt 
was applied at the rates of 2, 4, 6, and 
8 lb. in 100 gallons of water per acre 
without wetter. The spray was put on 
by means of a knapsack spray when 
the grass was about 4 in. high. After 
thirty-nine days the height of the 
grass in the different plots was 
measured and gave the following 
results : 

Control grass 12 to 18 in. 

2lb. M.H. peracre 6to 8 in. 

YN 25 ae 4to 6in. 

Br a op Out 4 in. 

ces as ag bike 2to 4in. 

At the higher rates of application 
quite considerable damage was done 
to the plants, but the report states that 
at the 4 lb. per acre rate growth was 
efficiently curtailed and the damage 
caused, though appreciable, might 
be considered tolerable on roadside 
verges and similar areas such as the 
less important parts of cemeteries. 

In this latter connection, some ex- 
periments were carried out by the 
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suppliers of maleic hydrazide in co- 
operation with the superintendent of 
the Kingston-on-Thames cemetery. 
A MH-~40 formultation was used and 
the results were very successful. 

If the maleic hydrazide is used in 
the correct formulation and in the 
recommended quantities there should 
be little damage done to the plants. 
There may be a slight temporary 
alteration in the colour of the grass. 
There is no risk of poisoning for 
human beings and animals and no 


59! 
special precautions are necessary in 
its handling. Any splashes of the con- 
centrate should, however, be washed 
off the skin immediately and inhala- 
tion of the spray drift should be 
avoided. 

The retail price at present is in the 
neighbourhood of £7 to £10 to cover 
an acre of ground or a mile of 8 ft 
verge, but prices are likely to fall in 
the near future when greater quan- 
tities of the chemical are available in 
this country. 


Myddlyton Place 


IN| 


Myddlyton Place, 


Saffron Walden, 


ly 


jenna rm 





is one of the less famous buildings to 


receive help from the Historic Buildings Council in the second list of grants 
announced in 1954. Owned by the Youth Hostels Association, it has been 
described variously as an old malt house and as a late medieval merchant’s 
house. Some parts of the building are believed to date from 1490; others from 
1642. It was the scene of early Quaker meetings. 
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RESISTANCE TO PLANNING 


Further words from the Chairman of the East Ashford (RDC) 
Housing and Planning Committee. ‘‘Agriculture’’ is not the only 


opposition to planning. 


1953) I described the opposition 

from “Agriculture” which the 
East Ashford Rural District Council 
has had to meet throughout its post- 
war housing programme and, in the 
course of my article, I referred to 
long-term schemes we have had to 
abandon. 

The main reason for our reluctant 
decision to do so was agricultural 
opposition in two cases, but that is 
not the whole of the story: there has 
been “resistance”? to planning from 
other quarters which will result in our 
final picture being very different from 
that for which we worked. 

In three of our larger villages we 
prepared a long-term development 
plan which may have been a little 
over-ambitious but which we, accept- 
ing “Planning for the Future’ as 
something worth while, thought rea- 
sonable. The aim was, briefly, to pro- 
vide a pattern into which all future 


T AN earlier article (November 


by WALLACE ARTER 


development could be fitted for as 
long as we dared think ahead. 

All three villages had populations 
around the 1,000-1,750 mark. The 
largest already had some industry, an 
important agricultural college and 
establishment and was, whether we 
liked it or not, a dormitory for nearby 
Ashford. Our largest housing estate 
had already been completed. It was, 
and is, our show-piece: eighty-four 
houses laid out in a way which even 
our original opponents now concede 
is excellent. There was a_ pressing 
need for further local authority 
houses, for sites suitable for private 
building, and, from the planning 
angle, for a balance on the other side 
of the older part of the village. The 
plan was prepared, our own pro- 
gramme was phased for five years, 
and we expected to go ahead. 

The plan included sites for shops 
and garages, open spaces, link roads, 
a bus stop and conveniences, and 


Housing by East Ashford Rural District Council at ‘‘Churchfields’’, Wye, Kent. 





Douglas Weaver 
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ultimately a block of flats as a central 
feature. We were looking ahead ten, 
twenty, perhaps fifty years, trying 
our best to avoid the uncontrolled 
development which mars much of 
the county. But immediately news of 
the plan reached the village, opposi- 
tion of the most vigorous nature be- 
came evident—from a village associa- 
tion, from tradesmen, and even from 
the parish council. Our explanations 
that this was a “pattern” for the 
future were ignored—if they were 
understood. Reluctantly we whittled 
it down and now our development is 
going ahead piecemeal. The result 
may very well be rather like a jigsaw 
puzzle with missing and misplaced 
pieces, bearing little resemblance to 
the intended picture. 

In the second village there is a 
large flat open space used for grazing 
and some arable farming. On the 
map, and on inspection, it seemed 
ideal in long-term planning for a 
future residential district. When we 
drew up our plan we already had 
more applications for private licences 
in that parish than in any other and, 
as our Own waiting list for houses was 
formidable, we went ahead with con- 
fidence. We expected agricultural 
opposition and were prepared to 
fight it. We were not prepared to find 
local feeling antagonistic. But it was, 
and once more we have no master 
plan. Instead, we build small groups 
of houses, and continually approve 
isolated plots for private building. 

The third village could have been 
our best effort. It is very old, has a 
main road winding through it, and 
has been scarred by haphazard de- 
velopment and (by our predecessors) 
by some rather poor local authority 
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housing. The village is near enough 
to the Romney Marsh “‘plough-up” 
to be suitable for agricultural housing 
and sufficiently closely linked to 
Ashford to give us a guarantee that 
houses built there will always let. 

Our master plan provided for fifty 
years’ development and would have 
ensured that this village would have 
grown to a pattern, not regimented in 
any way, not urbanized, but as, in our 
view, it should be allowed to grow. 
The publication of the plan caused 
something ofa crisis and one leader of 
local opinion even took legal advice 
and attempted to oppose the plan at 
county level, in spite of repeated 
assurances that nothing had been de- 
cided, and that it was not even re- 
ferred to in the county plan. So much 
opposition was met that we abandon- 
ed our scheme. Here, too, we are 
building by bits and pieces and I have 
no doubt at all that future genera- 
tions will condemn us for leaving 
estates ‘“‘tailed off” and for building 
on the wrong sites, although we have 
tried to make each stage of our cur- 
tailed development complete in itself. 

The story is depressing, and the de- 
feat we suffered was so unnecessary. 
Ifit had been pessible to explain what 
we had in mind to the people of those 
villages, without the opposition of 
interested or prejudiced factions, | 
believe that by this time development 
in all three villages would have been 
going ahead toa carefully worked out 
pattern. Instead, owing to the resist- 
ance to planning and the utterly un- 
just ideas which have made the verv 
word a bogey, the three villages are 
growing almost as haphazard as they 
would have done if we had never 
tried. 


Space: by a Puritan Mystic 
“Space is necessary, eternal, infinite, and omnipresent. But I had as good 
speak plain. I have already said as much as that space is God.” —JONATHAN 


Epwarps, U.S.A. (1703-1801). 
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WEATHERVANES 
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As an element in the silhouette of a town or village the weathervane 


has long been popular. This article describes some curious examples 


in this country. 


LTHOUGH weathervanes crown 
A the roofs and steeples of most 
of our churches and public 
buildings, from my observations they 
appear to receive scant attention 
from passers-by, consequently few 
people are aware of the wealth of 
interest, of story and legend, which 
attaches to them. 

The weathervane or weathercock 
is one of the oldest features of our 
buildings. Tradition suggests that the 
figure of a crowing cock was erected 
on the steeples and towers of churches 
as a reminder of the fallibility of 
human nature, this explanation re- 
ferring to the following passage from 
the Bible: ‘“‘And the cock crew, and 
Peter went out and wept bitterly.” 

An alternative tradition accepted 
by the Catholic church claims that 
a pope of long ago commanded that a 
golden cock should be erected on 
every church as a sign that the church 
ruled over all. 

Whichever explanation you accept, 
the fact remains that the weathervane 
is today a popular feature on churches 
and one that has been extended to 
other buildings. 

The original significance of the 
crowing cock has become of less con- 
sequence, and nowadays the vanes 


cover an extremely wide range of 


subjects, including birds and animals 


of every description, illustrations of 
trades and legends, and badges of 


rank. There is even one at Ottery St 
Mary in Devonshire which advertises 
its presence by whistling in the wind. 
This vane, known as the ‘““Trumpet- 


ing Cock’’, is erected on the spire of 


by P. H. LOVELL 


the parish church. There are two 
trumpet-like tubes running through 
the body of the bird, filled with 
tongues, and producing a siren-like 
note similar to crowing. The oddity 
dates from the early seventeenth 
century. 





The three cats at Cookham. 


Empty Pews 

The riverside village of Sonning, 
near Reading, has an unusual vane 
on the roof of the Old Vicarage. 
Apparently the vicar experienced 
serious competition in summer time 
from the counter attractions of the 
adjacent river and often preached to 
empty pews. The vane depicts the 
unfortunate cleric at his pulpit hold- 
ing forth to a row of empty chairs. 
Whether this treatment is derisive or 
sympathetic history does not relate. 

Another humorous riverside vane 
can be seen at Cookham, Berks., 
which reminds one of the once popu- 
lar song Somebody Stole My Girl. This 
vane shows a pair of cats in fond em- 
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Huntsman and hound. 


brace, whilst a third cat with arched 
back looks on resentfully. 


The Battle of Shapwick 


The largest and most elaborate 
weathervane in the country, on a 
farm building at Shapwick, Dorset, 
illustrates the Battle of Shapwick, a 
curious local legend. The remarkable 
group consists of a crab, a dog, a man 
falling backwards, another wheeling a 
barrow containing an old man with a 
crutch, and three more men carrying 
pitchforks—a curious combination 
to be sure, but the associated legend 
rounds off the story very satisfactorily 
indeed. About a hundred years ago 
the village shepherd stumbled across 
an unknown animal with many legs 
(actually a crab, but something quite 
new to him). The shepherd unwisely 
attempted to pick it up, and received 
asharp nip. He immediately collected 
his flock and rushed off to the village 
for help. The male population turned 
out in his defence, some armed with 
pitchforks, and the old man of the 
village was trundled along in the 
wheelbarrow. When the cortége 
caught sight of the “monster”, the 
dog was set upon it, but he too was 
nipped, and the resulting débacle 


ended with the dog knocking one of 


the men over in his haste to retreat, 
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whilst the old man quavered “‘Wheel 
I off, my hearties, wheel I off.” To 


this day the men of Shapwick are 
known as ‘‘Wheeloffs”’. 


The Wherwell Cockatrice 


Still another old weathervane 
around which is woven a most re- 
markable legend is erected on a build- 
er’s shed in the Hampshire village of 
Wherwell. This shows an impression 
of that improbable bird-like animal 
the ‘Wherwell Cockatrice’’. At one 
time it was erected on the church 
tower, but the vicar thought it pagan 
and had it removed. The legend goes 
something like this. Many centuries 
ago a strange winged creature with 
four legs and a long flowing tail was 
hatched from a toad’s egg by a duck. 
It quickly became a ravening monster 
and made its lair in a cellar in Wher- 
well Priory from where it devastated 
the countryside. Considerable re- 
wards were offered for its destruction 
and although several heavily arm- 
oured knights essayed the task, none 
survived encounter with the beast. 
Eventually a seedy individual carry- 
ing a parcel presented himself at the 


The man with the red flag. 
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Priory and declared that he could 
destroy the cockatrice totally un- 
armed. He entered the lair, opened 
his parcel, produced a mirror, and 
lit a blazing torch. He then boldly 
approached the monster with the 
mirror in one hand and the torch in 
the other. The cockatrice after a 
look at his own reflection turned to 
stone. 


The Grasshopper and the Dragon 


I suppose London’s’ best-known 
weathervanes are those of the Grass- 
hopper on the Royal Exchange and 
the Dragon on Bow Church. Here 
again legend steps in with an anec- 
dote worth recalling. Mother Ship- 
ton, the famous, or, if you like, 
notorious, prophetess of the Middle 
Ages, is reputed to have remarked 
that if ever the Grasshopper and the 
Dragon should meet, then London 
would be destroyed. In the old days 
when superstition held greater sway 
than it does today, great pains were 
taken to see that whenever the vanes 
were dismantled for repair, the 
route taken to the workshops was 
arranged so as to avoid the threatened 
calamity. 

The city of Portsmouth possesses a 
vane which tradition alleges imparts 
good fortune to children. It is erected 
on the roof of the cathedral church, 
and is in the form of a full-rigged sail- 
ing vessel. There was a belief amongst 
parents that if their offspring were 
placed in the vessel, good luck would 
be their fortune throughout life, and 
death by drowning would be im- 
possible. Consequently whenever the 
vane was removed for repairs or re- 
painting there was a rush of parents 
to take part in this rite. 

Most readers will be familiar with 
the Old Steyne district of Brighton 
although perhaps the adjacent build- 
ings of the old Black Lion Brewery 
may uave escaped their notice. Over 
this building is a fine weathervane of 
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a black lion, and on the wall is the 
following inscription: 

“Deryk Carver, first Protestant 

Martyr. 
Burnt at Lewes, July 22nd 1555. 
Lived in the Brewery.” 

Carver was a native of Flanders 
who established the brewery and used 
the Black Lion of Belgium as his trade 
mark. When persecution overtook 
the protestants, Carver was the first 
victim. 

The stories related above are those 
to which interesting legends are 
attached. There are, however, thous- 
ands of other vanes, quite good in 
design, which have no special merit 
otherwise. In this category I might 
mention the vane featuring a four- 
horse coaching scene at the Wee Waif 
Road House on the Bath Road; a 
delightful design showing wild geese 
in flight at the Old Rectory, Broad- 
chalke, Wilts.; the vane on _ the 
‘**Pheasant Inn’ atWinterslow, Wilts. ; 
one at Guilsborough, Northants, 
showing a man persuading an un- 
willing donkey, and another at King- 
ston Bagpuze, Berks., which depicts a 
fox at the top and four hounds as the 
pointer arms. A punning vane at 
Watton, Norfolk, shows a running 
hare and a barrel; the explanation 
being that the word ‘“‘wat” is Old 
English for a hare, whilst a ‘‘tun”’ was 
of course, a barrel. This specimen is 
erected on the village lock-up. 

A vane in the present tense can be 
seen on a farm building at Castle 
Camps, Cambs., which comprises a 
circle of farm animals with a farm 
tractor as the centre piece; another, 
also on a farm, at Aston-on-Clun, 
Salop, brings back memories of the 
early motoring days. This shows a 
humorous little silhouette of the 
man with the red flag, who by law 
had to precede all motor vehicles 
before 1896. Finally at Reedham, 
Norfolk, the design of a vane includes 
a bicycle and its rider. 
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TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED FLOORS & ROOFS 





SMITH’S TWO-WAY Reinforced Floor has gained the 
reputation of being the finest for modern building. It combines advantages of 
both precast and in situ Floors, which guarantees a better load distribution. 
Full particulars on application 
SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 
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Legal Notes 
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A great deal of publicity has been 
given to the tragic case of Mr E. A. 
Pilgrim of Romford, who committed 
suicide after his land had been com- 
pulsorily purchased for a price much 
less than that which he gave for it. 
The facts seem to be these. Pilgrim 
boughi the land for £450 on a ten- 
year mortgage, but never inquired 
whether there was an admitted claim 
under Part VI of the T & CP Act, 
1947. His idea was to cultivate the 
land for a time and then to sell it toa 
builder as ripe for development. He 
did in fact grow flowers and veget- 
ables, but later the local council de- 
cided to acquire the land for housing 
purposes. There was a public inquiry, 
but Pilgrim did not tell the inquiry 
of his financial difficulties and the 
order was confirmed. The compensa- 
tion was fixed at £65 on the basis of 
existing use value. The council was 
sufficiently sympathetic to ask the 
Ministry if they could pay more, but 
the Ministry said “No”. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr Pilgrim brooded so much 
that he took his life. 

The case is indeed tragic, but it 
does not justify the bitter comments 
in the Press. The News Chronicle, for 
instance, published a leader headed 
“Robbery”. This leader did, how- 
ever, make four positive suggestions, 
viz.: compulsory purchase orders 
must be made more difficult to get; 
there must be a right of appeal to 
an independent tribunal—preferably 
a specialized court of law; compensa- 
tion must be at least sufficient to en- 
sure that the owner of requisitioned 
(sic) property suffers no financial 
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loss; compensation must be paid 
before the title passes to the authority. 

These suggestions are worth con- 
sidering if only to see how muddle- 
headed they are. Why should compul- 
sory purchase orders be made more dif- 
ficult? Is it wrong for local authori- 
ties to build houses and schools ? 

The second suggestion has often 
been made, but overlooks one thing. 
The decision whether a piece of land 
shall be used for one purpose or an- 
other is essentially a matter of policy; 
in the last resort, it may have to be 
decided by the Cabinet. It is not the 
function of the courts, however 
specialized, to decide issues of nation- 
al policy. That does not mean that 
decisions should be made arbitrarily. 
It is right that a public local inquiry 
should follow legal forms, and I con- 
sider it very important that inspect- 
ors’ reports should be published and 
that the Minister should give reasons 
for his decisions. But let us not confuse 
issues of law and policy. 

It is not clear what the News 
Chronicle intend by their third sug- 
gestion. The question of compulsory 
purchase prices generally can only 
be considered in relation to the whole 
financial problem of planning; all 
that can be said here is that public 
authorities can only be expected to 
pay full market value if they are given 
some power of recoupment in other 
ways. It may be, of course, that the 
News Chronicle mean simply that 
there should be power to deal sym- 
pathetically with hard cases; that 
would be reasonable although it 
might be difficult to decide in which 
cases more favourable treatment 
should be permitted. 

As to the fourth suggestion, it is 
not reasonable that local authorities 
should have to wait until the com- 
pulsory purchase price had _ been 
finally determined. Suvpose, for in- 
stance, there was an appeal to the 
Lands Tribunal. A. E, TELLING 
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use MARLITH 


THE QUALITY 
WOOD WOOL BUILDING SLAB 


Standard size: 6’ x 2’, special sizes: 6’ 8” < 2’,and 8’3” < 2’, thickness: 1”, 14”, 2”, 24” and 3” 
For: 


Insulating Structural Roof Decks. 

Sarking over rafters. 

Timber joist roof construction. 

Undercover insulation and structural 
units to all types of metal roofing. 

Underside timber joist ceiling con- 
struction. 

Suspended acoustic ceilings with 
decorated finish. 

Suspended ceilings with plaster finish. 

Insulation under asbestos-cement or 
corrugated iron roofing. 


Insulation applied over concrete roof 
and floor services. 


10 


16 
17 


Wall linings applied direct to brick- 
work. 

Wall linings applied on timber bat- 
tens. 


Permanent shuttering to concrete 
roofs and floors. 


Permanent shuttering to hollow-pot 
roofs and floors. 

Permanent shuttering to concrete 
walls. 

Insulated self-supporting solid parti- 
tions. 

Insulated timber stud partitions. 

Tank insulation. 


MARLITH OFFERS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES AT LOW COST 


SUPERIOR THERMAL INSULATION 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd, London Road, Sevenoaks, Kent 
Sevenoaks 2251-6 


Scotland: Bishopbriggs 1093; Wales: Pencoed 376; 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


EASY TO APPLY 


HIGH IN STRENGTH 


GOOD SOUND ABSORPTION 


FIRE AND MOISTURE RESISTANT 


Full details and specifications on particular uses of Marlith will be sent on request 


Northern Ireland: Belfast 24447; 


MARLEY 


Eire: Dublin 51794 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Manchester and Cheshire 


Mr Derek Senior writes : 

Mr Carswell comments on nine 
extracts from my article. 

The five statements that purport to 
“reply ’ to the first extract speak for 
themselves as evidence of the tardi- 
ness and meagreness (in relation to 
the need) of Cheshire’s positive con- 
tribution to the solution of the over- 
spill problem in Manchester and 
neighbouring towns. Add two further 
facts—that Cheshire’s performance 
under this scheme has lagged hope- 
lessly behind its promises, and that 
Cheshire sought to impose a one-to- 
one ratio of private to council housing 
even when the “recognized propor- 
tion” was one to five—and the case is 
complete. 

The “reply” to my second “chal- 
lengeable statement’ merely under- 
lines its unchallengeability. 

As to the third reply, Mr Carswell 
well knows that first claim on accom- 
modation at Leyland belongs to the 
thousands of people who already 
travel daily to work there from 
Preston and Wigan, and who (with 
their families) would take up all the 
accommodation it is intended to pro- 
vide. Of the 17,000 people which 
Derbyshire is ‘‘satisfied” it could ac- 
commodate on sites not yet speci- 
fied—the majority are expected to go 
to Glossop, a town which has long 
proved unable even to retain its native 
population. 

In reply to the fourth extract Mr 
Carswell pleads that the Cheshire 
authorities were unable, not unwill- 
ing, to provide the necessary services 
for the development of Wythenshawe 
in 1927. If that admission had been 
made when Manchester’s first bill to 
incorporate Wythenshawe was before 


Parliament, the development would 
have gone ahead five years sooner, at 
an enormous saving in cost and in 
human misery. 

The fifth extract (“‘Manchester ... 
sought power to incorporate Mob- 
berley’’) is a space-saving condensa- 
tion which Manchester, but not 
Cheshire, might legitimately criticize 
as “‘hostile”. The facts are that Man- 
chester sought power to acquire the 
Mobberley area by compulsory pur- 
chase, and in so doing declined to 
undertake that it would not later seek 
to incorporate the area if incorpora- 
tion was the only way to get it ser- 
viced. Since Manchester made plain 
its conviction (with which Cheshire 
now agrees) that Mobberley could 
not be serviced in any other way, it 
was clear to me—though never ad- 
mitted—that Manchester was seek- 
ing incorporation. 

The sixth “‘extract”’ is simply a mis- 
quotation. What I wrote was: “‘Suc- 
cessive planning Ministers lateragreed 
that Manchester should build at 
Mobberley and that a new town cor- 
poration should expand Congleton 
instead. . .” This is an admittedly in- 
elegant, but not an inaccurate, com- 
pression of the facts: that one plan- 
ning Minister agreed that Man- 
chester should build at Mobberley 
and his successor agreed that a new 
town corporation should expand 
Congleton instead. By inserting a full 
stop after “Mobberley” Mr Carswell 
has fabricated an inaccuracy. 

The seventh is another extract 
which is endorsed by what purports 
to be a “reply”. Or does Mr Carswell 
consider that the use of any of the 
sixteen sites, sufficient (in his view) 
for 11,000 houses, would in fact 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET »- COVENT GARDEN ° LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 75. 10d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 


COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS dy 


R. G. Salter 25. 
A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 2s. 


STARTING A CARAVAN SITE. Notes on the legal require- 
ments for prospective operators 


MODERN GARDENS by Peter Shepheard Li 17s. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield Li 16s. 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block IS. 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 


ING by William Ashworth 2Y ts 


THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 


of Social Service Is. 


HOUSING REPAIRS AND THE RENTS ACT by A. E. 
Telling and G. Avgherinos 


ABOUT MAPS by Peter Hood. Puffin Picture Books 
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afford an excuse for incorporation? 

The eighth extract I unreservedly 
withdraw. It was Cheshire’s offer of 
overspill houses (referred to in the 
first reply), and not its offer of over- 
spill sites, that was made ‘on the 
understanding that half the houses 
would be privately built’. For this 
(the only) inaccuracy in my article 
that could be considered “‘hostile”’ to 
Cheshire I humbly apologize. 

The reply to the ninth and last ex- 
tract is a mere quibble, since there is 
little point in applying Town De- 
velopment Act procecure to areas 
which are too small or peripheral to 
qualify for grant. 

May I add that I hold no brief for 
the Manchester Corporation—in- 
deed, if I had been writing on the 
subject of the Pennine Way I should 


Planning 


Mr KF. Hiller, Hamilton, Lanarks, writes : 

On the recent articles on planning 
education by Mr Keeble and Pro- 
fessor Allen I would like to make two 
comments. 

The first concerns qualifications. 
Many planning authorities insist that 
their planning assistants shall be 
architects, engineers, or surveyors, as 
well as qualified planners. Although 
there are often posts of a “specialist” 
nature, one feels that for these the 
requirement of a basic qualification 
in one of the traditional three pro- 
fessions is not needed, and this stipu- 
lation may bar suitable candidates. 

I suggest that town and country 
planning is now so complex and com- 
prehensive in its full scope, that to 
master it thoroughly is a full-time job 
for new entrants without their trying 
to be another professional person in 
addition. 

Those of the younger generation 
who first qualify as architects, en- 
gineers, or surveyors, and then study 
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have damned it as heartily as Mr 
Carswell could desire. Nor do I sug- 
gest that the Cheshire authorities, in 
the matter of Manchester’s overspill, 
have acted otherwise than in accord- 
ance with their duty to their rate- 
payers—of whom I am one. The 
whole point of my article was that in 
this region any attempt to find a 
sensible solution to the overspill prob- 
lem through co-operation between 
the authorities concerned is inevit- 
ably stultified by a hopelessly obsolete 
local government structure—a struc- 
ture which would be in no way im- 
proved by a further elongation of 
that preposterous sausage shape 
which represents the county borough 
of Manchester. Mr Carswell’s re- 
action, I think, is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the truth of this view. 


Education 


planning for a very short time and do 
not actually practise their original pro- 
fession, and have no intention of 
practising it in the future—would 
they not have better spent their time 
in making a wider and a deeper study 
of planning from the outset ? 

In the majority of the tasks facing 
the majority of planning assistants, 
how much “specialist” knowledge, 
such as would be possessed by an 
architect, engineer, or surveyor, do 
they actually need to use ? Very little, 
I suggest. 

My second point concerns the early 
years of practice of a freshly qualified 
assistant. One feels that some offices 
waste and damage potentially good 
material in their younger assistants, 
through being unable to organize 
properly their progressive widening 
and deepening of experience. A 
military organization which simi- 
larly failed to maintain the morale of 
its members would receive a salutary 
shock the first time it went into action! 
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A Garden City 


which really lives up to 
its two-fold title 


That is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 
and linked, too, with the Midlands and the North by rail and 
by the Great North Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre 
for commercial enterprise. 


ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT 
and situated amid charming natural surroundings it is among 
the most delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and 
the residential elements are not allowed to clash; modern fac- 
tories—themselves pleasing, as all things well designed for 
their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full con- 
sideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY 
SITES ARE MODERATE 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work 
and home life, are balanced and blended. 


- - 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to 
advise persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed 
individual attention is given to each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth HERTS 
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TCPA National Conference 1954 


Conference Hall, County Hall, London, SEr 


INQUIRY INTO PLANNING 


THURSDAY, 18 NOVEMBER 
and FRIDAY, 19 NOVEMBER 


Conterence will be opened by THE MinistER OF HousING 

AND LocaL GOVERNMENT. Other speakers include: DAME 

EVELYN SHARP, COLIN THORNTON-KEMSLEY, M.P., GEORGE 

LINDGREN, M.P., J. W. R. Apams, F. J. OsBorn, A. E. 

TELLING, REGINALD Stamp, and P. W. MAcFARLANE. 
Subjects for discussion are: 


The Pattern of Development Plans 
Planning Inquiries: An Examination of Procedure 
New Towns: Prospect and Progress 


The Expanding of Country Towns 


CRO 
Tickets: Members 21s., Non-Members 25s. 


For full particulars apply to the Conference Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Association, The Planning Centre, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, WC2 






































